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BEAVER 
BOARD 


Adaptability 


7] HE pure-wood-fibre panels 
4 of Beaver Board lend 
themselves to any desired 
arrangement and _ color- 
treatment for walls and 
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| ~ MORGAN DOORS | 


Door architecture, refinements, durability are brought to their highest perfec- 
tion in Morgan Doors. No other doors so completely satisfy or serve. No other 
doors add as much distinction to either the exterior or interior of a dwelling. 

On the top rail of every genuine Morgan Door you can 
find the stamp of the maker. Every door so stamped is 
guaranteed. 

Send your name for our book, “The Door Beautiful.” Full of unique sug- 
gestions for your home. 

Architects will find descriptive details in “‘Sweet’s Index,”’’ pages 1004 and 1005. 


MORGAN SASH & DOOR COMPANY, Dept. C-20, Chicago, U.S. A. 





Instead of the Louis Quinze in- 
terior suggested by the sketch 
above, they can be used equally 
well in such widely different styles 
as the Colonial or Craftsman. 

They are more sanitary than lath 
and plaster, do not crack; they 


make a house warmer in winter, 
cooler in summer; and have many 
other merits. 

Sold by lumber, builders’ supply and hardware 
dealers in sizes to meet all your needs. 


Be sure it's the genuine, patented Beaver Board, 
with trade-mark on back and cream-color all 
through. 

Write for free booklet, ‘‘Beaver Board and its 
Uses.” 


FACTORY DISTRIBUTED BY 
Morgan Company, Oshkosh, Wis. Morgan Millwork Co., Baltimore, Md. 

















The Beaver Companies 
United States: 130 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


FIFTY-EIGHT YEARS OF QUALITY Sees Bintain: — Sourtamptoa Now Lamon Wie: 
PLUMBING GOODS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. & £04 
PLUMBING GOODS EXCLUSIVELY BE. AVER 


Main Office: Showrooms: 
601-627 W. ke St. CHICAGO 111 N. Dearborn St 
Denver, Colo. Omaha, Neb Dallas, Te: as 
Trenton, N. J. Minneapclis, Minn. _ Rochester, N. Y. ; PURE 
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“LEAVENS MADE” 
FURNITURE 








@ Makes its strongest appeal 
to people of taste and refine- 
ment. A large business of sup- 
plying the purchaser direct has 
been built upon the simple, ar- 
tistic lines of our designs, solid 
const iction, and a variety of 
custom finishes, meeting every 
possible requirement of dis- 


criminating people. 

@ A large assortment of Furniture 
in the natural wood or stained to 
suit the individual taste. Your 
choice of any of several finishes to 
harmonize with the color scheme of 
your rooms. 





@ Send for set of illustrations and color 
chart, mailed upon request. 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 


Manufacturers 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 














_— 
Inspirational Number 


SEPTEMBER 


Entertaining, inspiring, luring 
articles, stories and photo-pictures. 


New Fields for the Camping Public. 
The Winning of the “ Co-Co.” 

The Woman who Fishes. 

The Foe of Outdoor Life. 

Katrina Takes to the Open. 

A Day with the Snipe. 

Climbing for Elk. 

An Adventure in Contentment. 
That Moolie Moose. 

The Judge Advertises for Pickerel. 
The Outdoor Balkans. 

The Gun that Makes Amends. 

A Corner in Ruffed Grouse. 

Some Still Hunting Impressions. 
Outdoor Men and Women. 

Around the World with a Camera. 
The World’s Tennis Championship. 


Outdoor World 
& RECREATION 


Stands for recreation, wild-life protection, 
conservation, clean sport and fair play. 


FOR SALE AT NEWS-SiTANDS 
25c. a copy $2.50 a year 





Send 10c. in stamps or coin and we will 
mail you (as long as they last) a specimen 
copy of the Juiy number, together with our 
special “ get acquainted % offer. 


Outdoor World Publishing Company 
3 Duane Street New Yark, N. Y. 


























Sent prepaid for $1.00. 


1913 “HOMES of CHARACTER’ _ Edition 


The most complete book for Homebuilders ever published. 128 New 
House Designs. (Cost to build, $500 to $15,¢ 
Interiors, Exteriors and Furnishings. 
150 Pages of Articles on how to Finance, Plan, Build and Equip your 
new home. 320 Pages, bound in cloth, 


11 Color Plates of Interiors. 


with art cover. 
Sample pages 2c stamp. 
JOHN HENRY NEWSON (Inc.) Architects, 1028 Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 








00). 354 Illustrations of 




















HAMBURG 


Largest SS.Co. 


TONS 


WINTER 
CRUISES 


During 1914 
BY THE 


Hamburg-American Line 
NEW CRUISE 


Orient-India 


By the S. S. CLEVELAND, 17,000 tons 
From New York January 15, 1914. 
Through the Mediterranean, Suez 
Canal, Red Sea and Indian Ocean ‘to 
Bombay and Colombo, including side 
trips through INDIA, THE HOLY 
LAND and _ EGYPT, stopping at interest- 
ing points in Europe, Asia and Africa. 
Duration about 3 months 
Cost $700 up 

including shore excursions and neces- 
sary expenses. 


Nile Service 


By superb steamers of the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile Company. 



















Cruises to West Indies, 
Venezuela and the 


Panama Canal 
by the pee ships visiting the Carib- 
bean a. 







S. S. AMERIKA and 
VICTORIA LUISE 
During January — February 
March — April 
Duration 16 to 29 Days 

Cost $145-175 up 
Two 15-day Cruises from New Orleans 
during January and February. Shore 
trips optional. 












1915 


Around the World 
Through the Panama Canal 
From New York, January 27th, 1915 
By 17,000 ton S. S. CLEVELAND 
Duration 135 days. Rates $900 up 
including shore trips and necessary ex- 
penses. 














Atlas Service 


Weekly sailing to Cuba, Jamaica and the 
Panama Canal, Hayti, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Nicaragua, > new fast Twin 
Screw Steamers. 
Low rates until October. 

Our Tourist Department, with experi- 
ence of over 25 vears, arranges Tours 
by Rail or Steamer to all parts of the 


world 
Write for 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
41-45 Broadway, New York 


1334 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
607 Boylston Street, Boston 
338 Sixth Avenue, Pit'sburgh 
150 West Randolph St., Chicago 
902 Olive Street, St. Louis 

160 Powell Street, 
San Francisco 









Information. 
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ARCHITECTURAL DEPT 


House Designs re 


Landscape Architecture : Engineering 





tems. Through the Home Service Bureau we will answer any perplexing questions on any of these subjects. Particulars and special advertising 


[ NDER this heading are grouped the announcements of architects. books of plans, landscape architects and engineers, sanitary and water supply sys- 


rates will be sent on request. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 










STILLWELL BUNGALOW BOOKS 


N° MATTER where you live, a genuine Bungalow will meet your fond- 
- est expectations. Bungalow beauty and convenience add joy to 
living. Study our latest Bungalow Books for beautiful homes with 
intensely interesting plans and descriptions. 

**REPRESENTATIVE CALIFORNIA HOMES"’ Price 50 Cts. 
50 Bungalows and two story houses costing $1600 to $6000. 
“"WEST COAST BUNGALOWS” Price 50 Cents 
50 one story Bungalows, of 4 to 6 Rooms, costing $500 to $2000. 
“Little Bungalows"’—- 25costing $400 to $1200, Price 25Cts. 
SPECIAL OFFER—All 3 books sent postpaid for $1.00. 
E. W.STILLWELT. & CO., Archts., 4115 Henny Bldg. Los Angeles 


‘COLONIAL HOUSES” with New Designs for 1913, 
PES ‘ » ios EM out 











announces 
“Colonial 
Houses,”’ 2 
collection 
of designs 
in that ever 
beautiful 
style, with 
loor plans 
_ to meet 
modern requirements. This book illustrates houses rangingin cost 
from $5,000 to $30,000 and shows perspectives and gives descriptions 
and estimates. Price $2 by express prepaid Address, E. Ss. CH . 
Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City. 









Za 

. ae === The book is brist- 
ra ™ , = seas ” ling with interest 
an suggestions for all home makers. Price, Fifty Cents. 
ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Architect, P.O. Box 3242, Boston, Mass. 
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LET Economic 
designed to fit your individual needs and condition, 
is the ideal solution for your Suburban Home. 
Ask for Folder B. 
THE SWISS CHALET SPECIALISTS, Inc. 


A SWISS CHA 


New York City 





200 5th Avenue Architects 











STANLEY’S HINGES 


The Standard of Quality the 
world over. Before buying the 
Hardware for your new home, 
write for booklet “Properly Hung 
) ” é 
poets Department “K.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain : Connecticut 
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To Build Beautifully You Should Have These Books 


More than three hundred illustrations and plans of artistic and comfortable homes of 
practically every size and style. Innumerable valuable suggestions and ideas. ~ 


Modern Dwellings—9x12 in. 150 Illus. BOTH 
($3,500 to $50,000) with Plans. ...$1.50 BOOKS 
American Homes — 150 Illustrations 
($2,500 to $10,000) with Plans... .$1.00 2.00 
These books contain a profusion of the latest ideas in 
GEORCIAN, COLONIAL, ENGLISH, BUNCALOW, &c. 
For those who are Planning to Build 
BARBER & RYNO, (Geo. F. Barber & Co.) Architects, Knoxville, Tenn, 





Name price house wantea—curcular free. 








SHOPPING BY MAIL 


Through my intimate connections with the leading New York shops I am 
in a position to purchase for you whatever you want for the furnishing or 
decorating of the home, gifts, novelties or wearing apparel. Address 


MRS. E. H. BURDICK The Reed House, 3060 Broadway 
Shopping Commissioner New York City 























BUILD A DISTINCTIVE HOME 


Regardless of the cost your home may be built from a distinctive design 
characteristic of you —of a necessity it will be beautiful. ‘‘ Distinctive 
Homes and Gardens”? give all possible assistance by showing countless 
examples of what is good, covering every phase of building. No. 1—50 de- 
signs, $1000 to $6000, $1.00; No.2—50 designs, $5000 to $15000, $1.00; 
No. 3—Combining No. 1 and 2, $1.50. Sample pages free. 

THE KAUFFMAN COMPANY 622 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








‘COUNTRY AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to 
solve your buildi po siti 9x12 inches. 150 illustrations 


gs pr 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, Bungalow and other styles of Archi- 
tecture. General specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. 
Estimates of cost. Exterior and interior views, first and second floor plans with 
all dimensions. Large half-tone illustrations, and all designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $1.50 Prepaid 
WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 150 Nassau St., New York City 


OR LEADING BOOK SELLERS 











BUILD YOUR HOME 
“THE NEW WAY” 
10% Larger Bedrooms, 50 3 REAL ESTATE 
Larger Wardrobe capac- 
ity and you can save from - 
$100 to $300 in building 
4 a home. 

Send 50c for Plan Book 
which shows 22 designs— 
ranging in price from 
$1200 to $12,000. 

JOHN THOMAS BATTS 











OMES of the better sort for the dis- 
criminating, in Leonia, N. J., New 
York’s Ideal Suburb. Pictures and plans 
sent upon request. Prices from $5,000 up. 




















7405 SS ~MODERN HOMES 


For $1.00 Postpaid 


Fully illustrated with plans 
and views of moderate price 
residences, will save you 
hundreds of dollars in build- 
ing, and give you and your 
family lasting comfort and 
satisfaction. This book 
shows many ways of com- 
bining beauty with economy 
of space and cost. Don’t 
think of building before see- 
ing it. 


Clyde 8. Adams, Architect, 1235 Arch St., Philadelphia. 














THE LEONIA HEIGHTS LAND CO. 
47 West 34th Street - - New York City 

















Grand Rapids, Mich. 
guaranteed to do your work. Sixty 
days free trial. Other sizes as 


cheap. Pumps, motors and engines. 


Write for our New Way Selling 
Plan No. 35. Dg it now. 
The Baltimore Co., Baltimore, Md. 

















/ UNIQUE ISLAND CAMP IN WISCONSIN) 


This complete and fully uipped camp and summer 
home, a night’s ride from Chicago, consists of 2,000 
acres, with many lakes which have been stocked with fish. 

On “The Island’’ are buildings for every purpose, fully 
furnished. Farm buildings and guides’ quarters are on 
the main land. Telephone and telegraph connections. 

The camp lies adjacent to the Wisconsin Forest Re- 
serve Region. For full particulars, write, Mansfield 
Ferry, 33 Nassau Street, New York. 


New Picturesque Cottages, Designs from $3,500 up, by 

mail $1.00. Book of Bungalows, one and one and a half 

story, $1,000, by mail, $2.00. Camps, Cabins and Shacks, 

Designs from $300 up, by mail, $1.00. Picturesque Sub- 

urban Houses, Designs from $3,000 up, by mail, $2.00. 
The four books sent at one time, $5.00. 


E. E. Holman Co., 1020-H Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


$s Household Utilities 


New Devices a 


Metropolitan Shops 








All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


HIS department combines one of the established features of THE House BEAuTIFUL known as 
appropriate for such reading notes. 
Particulars and special advertising rates will be sent upon re- 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 


“In Metropolitan Shops,” with advertising that is 
The department is used primarily for small adver- 


quest. Address Walter C. Kimball, Inc., Advertising Manager, 432 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





For mantels, doorways, arches, wainscots, walls 
and ceilings; light, decorative, dustless, eternal, 
Charming models of plain or handcarved mantels, 


$20 to $1500. Send for Photographs. 


Keystone Materials Co., Cretan Stone Dept. 
118 W. 32d ST., NEW YORK CITY 








Moth- Proof Cedar Chest 


Sent FREE 





A Piedmont 
9Southern Red Cedar Chest pro- 
tects furs, woolens and plumes from moths; 
fnice. J and cork 15 Sa => trial. 


illustrated sil shewkes 
igns of Fledm ednont C Cc 
tpaid Toner 


Dept. 200. p>. N.C. 











FRANCIS HOWARD 
5 W. 28th St., N. Y. City 
BENCHES, 
PEDESTALS, FONTS, 
VASES, STATUARY. 
GARDEN DECORATOR 
Send 25c for Booklet 
‘See Sweet's Catalog, 1912, pages 1598 and 1599."” 


THE CHARM UNUSUAL 


ONE OF OUR POMPEIAN_STONE] 


s’_# BIRDBATHS 


will give your garden a new touch and add 
greatly to its charm. 

e make them in large variety to har- 
monize with any surroundings. 

Our new catalogue “A” fully describes 
them. It also contains many illustrations 
of fountains, sundials, benches, vases, stat- 
uary,etc. Wewillgladly mail oneon request 


The Erkins Studios 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
Ornamental Stone 


bi,,, 220 Lexington Ave., N.Y., Factory, Astoria,L.I. 






MARBLES MANTELS 




























To individuals the name of the retail shop in New York 
or elsewhere will be promptly furnished; to dealers the 
name of the manufacturer or importer. We invite the 
opportunity to serve our subscribers by advising them 
what to buy, where to buy, and how much to pay. A 
STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FoR REPLY MUST Ac- 
COMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. Appress “‘The Information 
Bureau,” Tue House BeauTiFut, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 














runs to neutral tints and soft tones. Lav- 

ender tints are growing in favor, and are 
used in drawing-rooms where once old-rose was 
a favorite. Much care is needed in the selection 
of the tints, but, combined with the right tone of 
wall, it is most attractive. It is also an excellent 
color for bedrooms, combined with yellow tones 
or pure white walls. The plain silk fibre papers 
for walls and the English specially-designed cre- 
tonne make the ideal living-room. 


Fh rans to sent in the newest wall papers 


HE furniture for such a room must be se- 
lected with care. The shops provide the old 
or the new, in oak, mahogany, walnut, and 
even the painted pine a century old. The uphol- 
stered furniture shows very little wood, and bro- 
cade and tapestry are both used. A few such 
pieces are really necessary, such as a sofa and 
chairs and stools or benches. 
- 
HE black cretonnes that are lately shown 
I are nearly covered with the designs, made 
up of rich colors and one room curtained 
with such, and a few cushions of the same, pro- 
vided the wall has a plain grayish green, and 
the woodwork painted black, would be most 
attractive. 


as 
~~ 


E ARE glad to write of some beautiful 
W ais chairs seen in one shop, of the transfer 

gilt variety, on black paint, with rush bot- 
toms. Chairs that were imported in the early 
part of last century and were so carefully used 
as to be able to be placed with fine surroundings 
again. As side chairs, they would be excellent to 
use in any room. The aoe is reasonable. 


T ANOTHER ghiee we found some fine old 
Windsor chairs, including a rocker which 
can boast a hundred and twenty-five years, 

one of the high-back kind with arms; also six 
mahogany chairs, of quaint design, in excellent 
condition. Also six genuine old fiddle-back ma- 
hogany chairs; and still another set of four side 
chairs and two armchairs of finest mahogany. 


es 
= 


E ARE interested in the revival of in- 

quiries for etchings. From various points 

come the questions — where to be found, 
the different artists, and subjects, and the prices. 
Perinell, Deville and Milatz are great favorites, 
and many bits of New York, Pittsburgh and the 
Panama Canal, by these artists, are delightful 
pieces to own. A list of those especially interest- 
ing will be sent, with se if desired 


CRAFT SHOP is offering prints in colors, 
or black and white, or in sepia, at a very 
low price. English, both old and new. 

French of all schools, from the engraving of the 
past, to the work of the Futurist, and the choicest 
selections of our American artists. This shop 
has a reputation for framing in harmonious tones, 
making a study of the different woods made for 
the purpose. 





JOSEPH P. MCHUGH & SON - 


‘TETTENBORN 
Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATORS 


Food compartments one piece of 
genuine solid porcelain ware an inch 
thick—with rounded corners and 
edges. No joints or cracks. 

{Really a large china dish, 
ipermanently pure white, un- 
stainable, always sanitary. 


| Guaranteed against cracking 
or breaking. 


Perfect circulation 
of pure, cold, dry air 
maintained with least 
ice consumption ac- 
count construction and 
five-inch thick solidly 
insulated. walls. 
Smooth solid oak case, 
no thin loose panels. 
Many distinctive and ef- 
fective features. | Many 
\ sizes. Special sizes to 


order. 

Send for catalogue 
and let us tell you all. 
TETTENBORN & CO. 


328 PERRY ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 











OUR Garden and Home 
will haveNew Charm with 
istic Pottery selected 
m the Galloway Collection 
trong and Durable Mater- 
“tal at Réasonable Prices. 

Send for our Catalogue of 
. Pots,Boxes Vases, Sundials Ben- 

/ ches and other Terra-Cotta 
Garden Furmture co@> 


GAIL RRA COITA Co. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. PA® 

















“LOVE ME, LOVE MY DOG” 


This is the inscription on a most interesting dog cup which will not tip 
over—price $2. Color green. Design patented. To be had only of 
9 WEST 42d STREET, N. Y. 








Washable, Artistic Interior Decoration 


{ If washable windows, why not washable 
walls in your home? 
{It’s now made possible by 


TRUS-CON ASEPTICOTE 


{A soft, rich, artistic finish for plaster 
walls. Sani itary—washable with soap and 
water. Durable—economical—altogether 
satisfactory. Admirably adapted for 
stencilling. 
{ Devise your own color karmonies. New 
Color Book shows 144 combinations. Sent 
free, postpaid. 
{ Free stencils, too, for use with Asepti- 
cote. 

THE TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
233 Trus-Con Building Detroit, Mich. 
Waterproofings, Dampproofings, Technical Paints 
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SHADOW KO:NA 
Cn Oe OM Bae 


The latest thing in 
artistic wall cover- 

is Shadow 

Used in 

homes of culture to 
give that elegance of 
restrained richness, 
Effective as a background 
for hard or stencil decora- 
tion. Easily puton. Keeps 
clean. Doesn’tcrack or fade. 
In a wide assortment of 
harmonious tints and shades. 


Fab-Rik-O-Na 
Woven Wall Coverings 


include Art, Kraft and Kord Ko-Na. 
Dyed Burlaps and other fabric 
hangings. Write for samples of Shadow 
Ko-Na and our booklet, “Art and 
Utility in Decoration.” 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS CO., 
216 Arch St., Bloomfield, N. J. 








Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO. 
, Fifth Avenue, 33d & 34th Streets, New York 

















EDITH W. SHERIDAN 
904-20 Marshall Field Bldg., Chicago 


Furniture and Fabrics 
Painting and Papering 
Interior Woodwork 
Pottery and Metal Work 


Simple work as well as elaborate 
Estimates and designs furnished 


























“Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic Science 
courses. For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid positions. Bulle- 
tins: “Free Hand Cooking on Scientific Principles,” 42 pp., ill., 10 
cents. ‘‘Food Values,”-—-practical dietetics, 32 pp., 13 ill., 10 cents. 

American School of Home Economics, 511 W. oth St., Chicago, Ill. 


20.2 Frans Middelkoop 
7 Dutch Antiquities 


19 East 16th Street 
Hew York 








= Established 1889 
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HAND - WROUGHT SILVERWARE 
That Has No Duplicates 


is We will send exclusive designs and estimates 94} 
to resronsible parties on request. ’ 


CLARK-ELLIS ie 4 ae 




















17 West{45th Street New York, N. Y. 


ss ss 
ee. ea 

















our attention turns to the proper fittings 

and furnishings for the fireplace. We are 
glad to offer our readers some unusually fine an- 
cique irons—several pair were found in one shop; 
:wo pairs of iron foundation with brass trim- 
mings, a most desirable style, tall and excellent 
in line. The jamb-hooks are in demand, and 
there not being a sufficient supply of the old, new 
ones are being put onthe market. There seems 
to be a preference for their use to hold the shovel 
and tongs, rather than the more recent standard. 
From one of the institutions for the blind are 
shown some very good iron work in form of 
trivets, baskets and hods. An unusual piece of 
copper with brass cover and feet is much to be 
coveted for holding light kindlings or charcoal. 
It is old and was used when peat was burned, to 
hold the pieces to feed the fire. It is from Hol- 
land and of fine workmanship. We would mention 
at the same time, some fine brass candlesticks 
from the same country; also snuffers and trays. 
In Sheffield (old), there is, in another shop, a 
fine tray and candlestick combined — with snuf- 
fers and extinguisher—a rare beauty; also a 
beautiful and unusual tray w ith snuffers only. 


A S THE time for the open fire approaches, 


CORRESPONDENT writes to us of a 
A wine chest she would like to sell. It is of 
Old English oak, bound with iron, is fif- 
teen inches long, ten wide, and eleven inches high. 
The original lock and key are intact. It holds 
twelve bottles—six large and six small—two wine 
glasses and one tumbler. A very beautiful gold 
deposit design on all the bottles; has been in 
one family since 1774. 


E HAVE also another letter before us, 

describing a piano, a Schomaker piano of 

Philadelphia. It was bought, according to 
their books, October 25, 1848. The musical part 
is gone, but the wood is beautiful, and it is offered 
at a price that would warrant the expense of 
making it over into a library table or writing 
desk, as is sometimes done. 


HERE have been several collections of beau- 

tiful old lustre pitchers and other articles in 

lustre which have made one wonder where 
they could have all come from. It seems that the 
high prices paid at the auction sales in New York 
last winter led dealers to not only search this 
country and Canada, but the British Isles and 
Holland for it, and with so much success that 
New York has an unusual supply, and the other 
countries have little or none. Prices are still 
high for the desirable Silvér Resist, Sunderland, 
and finest specimens of the gold and copper. It 
will be interesting to watch the sales of the com- 
ing winter, but, as there has none been made for 
a century, it is ious” ee will still soar. 


——— 
__ 


HE most interesting article we have had 

brought to our notice is a silk gown bro- 

caded entirely by hand, of the Tudor period. 
There are six colors blended on a green ground. 
The motif is the Tudor Rose. It is made up 
into the full gown of that period. The stomacher 
and petticoat are old gold silk. The long gloves 
are fawn color; shoes match the gown. It is a 
fine example of Sixteenth Century needlework, 
and would make a wonderful period costume for 
a portrait or ball. The gown is in perfect condi- 
tion. The petticoat and stomacher show wear. 
There are two sets of shoes—one for indoors and 
overshoes of the same material. 


night is shown at one shop. It can be used 

through the day as an ordinary clock, but 
when, in the darkness, one wishes for the time, 
they have only to touch a spring and the time is 
thrown onto the ceiling. The whole face of the 
clock appears, very much enlarged, with the cor- 
rect time, as indicated on the small clock. 


A N INTERESTING electrical clock for the 


vi 












Send for 


Free Sample and Book 


“Beautiful Floors, Their 

Finish and Care’’ 
and learn how to finish new and old 
floors and furniture, clean, polish and 
care for wax and other finishes, stop 
cracks, remove varnish, etc. 


A trial convinces everyone that 
no floor wax can equ 


ON Eng 
Floor Wax 


in the beauty of its soft, lasting 
finish and its economy for floors, fur- 
niture and interior woodwork. 


Try it yourself—FREE 


THE A. S. BOYLE CO. 


Bes W: 8th St. ‘Cincinnati, 0. [P saan 
a 








Exclusive fabrics 

of soft, selected 
camel’shairwoven 

in undyed natu- 

ral color. Also 

s pure wool, dyed in 
/ any color or com- 
bination of colors. 
Any 


Any length. 
width—seamless up to 


16 feet. The finishing 
touch of individuality. 
5 Rp on art a. Sas 
~ or color car rder throug 
the colors. your furnisher. 
pr naan “sy THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, Auburn, W. Y. 


PLAIN OR ORNAMENTAL—THICK OR THIN 
Most economical, healthful and satisfactory—for old or 
uew floors—different patterns to match furnishings—out- 
wear carpets. Stocks carried in leading cities. Prices 


and catalogues of design FREE. 
THE INTERIOR HARDWOOD CO. Manufacturers, Indianapolis. Ind. 


The Beautiful Hand-Woven 


PEQUOT RUGS 


Refreshing Simplicity 


Wholesome and agreeable colors. Decidedly artistic in de- 
sign and inexpensive. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. H. KIMBALL 


40 Yantic Road Norwich Town, Conn. Conn. 


GApholstery Leathers 


| Whole hides or cut to measure. Leather for table covers, pillow 


to pe interior decorations, etc, Send two cent stamp for samples 
A. HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 


ORIENTAL RUG 
COLLECTORS AMAZED _ 


An expert from Boston marked for himself the 
best rugs in the Syracuse show, and 60 per 
cent ps Pl were from my customers, who 
showed 60 thick antiques of the 100 privately 
owned rugs there, and insured them above cost 
Collectors from ‘New York, Boston, and ten 
other cities loaned rugs; there were also plate 
rugs from rug-books. Visiting exhibitors not 
“ customers at once became my customers. 
fhe reason is obvious. 

Selections sent on approval, I pay express both 

ways. Interesting Monograph on request. 


L. B. LAWTON, MAJOR U. S. A., Retired 
171 CAYUGA ST., SENECA FALLS, NEW YORK 
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HE SHOPPING GUIDE 





Quilted 
Mattress Pads 


THREESCORE and TEN YEARS is a long iife, 
yet about one-third of it is spent in bed. Then why 
not make your own bed as comfortable as it can be 


made? 


Quilted Mattress Pads 


will not only make it com- 
fortable, but as they are 
: read over the mattress, 

7 will protect it, and 
wil keep your bed or baby’s 
crib in a perfect sanitary 
condition. 

Examine closely stitching 
on our pads and see that 
sizes correspond with size 
on ticket. Seconds, dam- 
aged or “Just as good” 
ads are sold under other 
abels. Insist on Excelsior 
Quilted Mattress Pads, See 
that our trade-mark is on 
each piece of goods you buy. 





“None genuine without 
Trade Mark.” 


15 Laight Street 
New York 


Excelsior Quilting Co. 














[ 
ANDIRUNS 


Antique, Colonial, Modern, Brass or Wrought-iron to 
fit any size or design fireplace. 


Catalog Free 
describes the famous Jackson V entilating ( irate. The open 


fire heating on two floors. Also other Fireplace Fixtures. 
Edwin A, Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
ialists in Fireplace Construction. 
North Beekman St., New York. 















Tiseaces Garden Constructor 


“The Fall contract will be made at once at reasonable terms” 
T. R. OTSUKA, 414 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


BOWDOIN ann MANLEY 


546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Draperies, Decorations 
Wall Coverings, Furniture 


Color Sch » Samples and Estimates on Request 


GIFT IDEALS 


are realized at THE TOOKAY SHOP for the things 
made by Karl Kipp are entirely hand-wrought and 
therefore can not be dupli- ; 
cated. Mr. Kipp was for sev- 
eral years the head Craftsman 
at The Roycroft Shops. Every 
piece of his work expresses 
beauty, sentiment and perma- 
nence and these qualities serve 
to make them of increased 
value when ordinary gifts are 
lost or forgotten. 

e “Princess” Candlesticks 
shown here are of hand-ham- 
mered copper. The design is 
strong, dignified and simple 
and the coloring is rare. They 
are eight inches tall and fitted 
with hand-dipped Bayberry 
Candles, The price is $2.00 
each or $3.50 the pair, Express 
Prepaid. 

Write for Tookay Booklet. 


i Are Address KARL KIPP , ae 
The Tookay Shop, East Aurora, N. Y. 


















































brush, apparently a fine, good-sized brush 
only; but, on using it, ‘the strains of fa- 
miliar tunes come forth, showing that an old-time 
music box is concealed ‘in the wooden frame. 
OME unique trays with fittings for the sick 
S room, for afternoon tea, or for coffee or 
chocolate, are newly displayed at another 
shop. The china is unique in design and fitted 
for each purpose, besides being very attractive in 
color and decoration. Here we saw also the large 
parrots, made of wood, flat and colored, true to 
life, which can be set swinging by a spring. They 
are on a standard and would be excellent for 
children to have in their nursery, or on their 


playground. 
< 
l': ONE wishes a high-posted mahogany bed- 


A T THE same shop we saw a musical clothes 


stead with frame for tester, there is now a 

fine opportunity to secure it. This is one 
without carving, but one of the desirable variety, 
with six-inch square posts running to the side 
rails where it tapers in a round post to the top. 
The posts have never been cut down and are 
about seven feet high. There is a headboard, but 
no footboard. It is in excellent condition. There 
is also a pair of old brass andirons and fender. 
[he fender is twelve inches high and four feet 
long. It is of sheet brass cut work in lacy de- 
sign. The andirons are twenty-two inches high. 

as 


——— 
——— 


HERE is a rather unique shop where one 
finds many varieties of gift-boxes and bas- 
kets. There are those for the steamer, the 
birthday, the invalid, and the convalescent. They 
are each filled with appropriate surprises, and the 
gifts have been selected with great care. They 
vary in price and a purchaser can send a list of 
articles they would like provided if they choose 
to make the contents more individual. 
— 
HERE is also a new craft in designing 
I chains to match the gowns. Venetian, Bo- 
hemian and Chinese beads are used, as well 
as the coral and pearl and gold. The designs are 
well carried out, and some of the necklaces are 
very beautiful. 


=_s 
—_ 


SPECIALTY of one shop is the old Lowe- 
A stoft ware, and we wonder, as the number 
of pieces increases, how it can all be gath- 
ered from homes in America. The Chinese Lowe- 
stoft is very strong, so it has outlived the more 
delicate French and English wares; but for a 
hundred years or more it has been treasured be- 
hind glass cabinets, till now it is exchanged for 
silver and gold; and will pass into the hands of 
others who will have its beauty, but not the inter- 
est and associations of the earlier owners. One 
always thinks of the sailor in connection with it, 
for to him are we indebted for most of it 
“ BEDSIDE-TRAY” is a most convenient 
A article. It is easily attached to the bed- 
post and makes a strong table for the use 
of an invalid, or, pushed to one side, will hold 
the medicine, book or flowers. It is also a com- 
fort to the well, for, attached to a table or arm 
of a chair, it is convenient for writing or reading. 
s 
66 LASKA” is an attractive word to the 
A housekeeper. The Alaska Ice Chest and 
Alaska Ice Cream Freezer have both 
proved themselves worthy of the well-chosen 
name. To add another cooling article to make 
hot days tolerable, and also to keep ice bills low, 
we are ready to recommend an Ice Blanket, which 
covers the ice, or freezer. 


-_ 

F ONE wishes a very beautiful chimney deco- 
ration, some of the old Delft is shown in five 
pieces; also in Japanese and Chinese, and 

among the Chinese we have found three beautiful 
Lowestoft vases. 








“The Stephenson System 

of Underground Refuse 
Disposal 

Keeps your garbage out of sight in the 

ground away from the cats, dogs and typhoid fly. 


Thousands in use 
a ELE PHENSON 
— aay 


me Underground 


Garbage and Refuse Receivers 


A fireproof and sanitary disposal of 

ashes, refuse and oily waste. 
inderground Earth Closet means 

freedom from contaminated watersupply. 
Sold Direct Send for circulars 
In use nine years. It pays to look us up. 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
23 Farrar St. Lynn, Mass. 
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~~ A SHETLAND PONY 
and is an unceasing source ay 







« pleasure. A safe and idea. 
—— Playmate. Makes = 
it health. 
mee eo 
8 — here. ive. 
Satisfaction teed. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 


BELLE MEADE FARM 


4 Child’s Delight Box22, Markham, Va 





na TTT seri ri iM i 
} OODLE RSPR ESTE 
HIN FA ETT: CACM 


Many Styles LAWN AND FARM FENCE Low Prices 


Cheaper than wood, lasts longer and more ornamental. We sell direct sell direct 


to users at manufacturers’ prices. Write today for catalog. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE C€0., Dept. 39, c LEVELAND, OHIO 
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ARE YOU 


BUILDING 


Then let us send you copy of our new booklet 
H. B. 9, which tells all about the proper method 
of Anishing floors and interior woodwork. 


JOHNSON’S WOOD DYE 


makes inexpensive soft woods just 
as artistic and beautiful as hard 
woods. Tell us the kind of woods 
you will use and we will mail 
you panels of those woods ar- 
tistically finished — together 
with our 25c booklet H. B. 
o—all free and postpaid. 








S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. — = 
The Wood Finishing Authorities Book Free 
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tease 


The Largest 

Clock in the world- 
The Colgate Clock 
is a Seth Thomas 








ie HOMES 


sonal pride, there 


they have proved 
unfailing service. 


These clocks are 
imperative. The 


CELTIC 


Eight-day, hour and 
half-hour strike move- 

ment. Cast metal body. 
6-inch silvered dial with 
raised bronze numerals 
and minutes dots. Con- 
vex beveled elass. 
Height, 834 inches. Base, 
shortens Seth Thomas 
variety. 


to meet ever 
















hold sway—where promptness is a matter of per- 


As accurate recorders of time—as enduring articles 
of honorable workmanship, Seth Thomas Clocks 
enjoy a century of leadership. 


SETH IHOMAS 
Clocks 


For a Century 
the National Timekeeper 


They include styles, sizes and models 


Sold by all leading dealers. 


SETH THOMAS CLOCK COMPANY 
15 Maiden Lane, New York City 


where accuracy and dependability 


you will find Seth Thomas Clocks. 


For five generations 
their merits through enduring and 


the standard wherever precision is 
y are accurate and long-lived. 


Clocks are offered in the widest 


y need where a clock is wanted. 






































Shepard, Architect, 
New York. 
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Stained with Dexter Old Colonial White Stain. 
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THIS ARCHITECT SAYS— 

“Shall be very glad to forward you a photograph of house 

on which I used your No. 153 (Old Colonial) White Stain with 

so much success. I have been using your shingle stains for 

about 10 years, and am pleased to state that they have al- 

ways been perfectly satisfactory as to durability and color. 
(Signed) “B. H. Srrparp,” 


ENGLISH SHIMGLE 
DEE" Stains 


Ask YOUR architect about Dexter Stains. Send for 22 
miniature stained shingles and Booklet A. 
DEXTER BROTHERS CO. - 112 Broad Street, Boston 

BRANCH OFFICE: 1133 Broadway, New York 
Also makers of DEX TROLITE,the ONLY WHITEENAMEL which does 
NOT TURN YELLOW ~- 

AGENTS: H.M. Hooker Co., Chicago; Asam Bros., Inc., 
917 Arch St.,Philadelphia; F. H. McDonald, Grand Rap- 
ids; F. T. Crowe and Co., Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Wash., & Portland, Ore.: R. McC. Bullington & Co., 
Richmond; A. R. Hale, 818 Hennon Bldg., New Orleans; 






Hoffschlaeger Co., Honolulu; and DEALERS. 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 








HE forthcoming issue of this magazine 
will be the annual building number and 
will treat in an extensive way the house 
practical. 

Beginning at the foundation, R. Horner, en- 
gineer, will write of The Cellar of a House: 
What It Is and What It Might Be. This im- 
portant contribution touches on several rather 
new points and, whether you possess a cellar 
or not, you will tind it good reading. 

In constructive features the magazine will 
be particularly rich. Briefly, here are some of 
the topics: 


The Right Way to Use Cement 
The Merits of Half Timber 

Is the Frame House Doomed? 
A Word or Two About Brick 
A Page of Stone Houses 


While the titles suggest the variety of build- 
ng materials discussed, they do not convey 
the range of types, nor the beauty of the 
illustrations. 

A readable little article by Arthur Kendrick 
Wright will carry the suggestive title: The 
House That $1200 a Year Built. Another good 
and helpful feature will be a page of houses 
contributed by subscribers. 

For this issue George Leland Hunter, author 
of Tapestries: Their Origin, History and 
Renaissance, has prepared a delightful paper 
entitled Tapestries on Furniture, which will be 
followed in November by Wall Tapestries. 

In Beauty in the Home the reader will 
find one of the most interesting and helpful 
articles on interior decoration which it has 
been our good fortune to publish. Frank 
Alvah Parsons, president of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied Art has written 
this paper for The House Beautiful and se- 
lected the illustrations. 

Mr. Embury will discuss Business Offices 
from the Decorative Viewpoint, a theme which 
strikes out on new lines. 

For collectors there will be The Collectors’ 
Calendar, a page of Old China and a delectable 
little article, “Notes on Tea Caddies,” by M. 
McIntyre Wilson. 

The garden features will be unique and 
timely. What to Plant in October in Order 
to Have Flowers at Easter is one title, and 
Garden Fountains another. Coming back to 
the house theme, which is difficult to get away 
from in the October number, Part Second of 
The Down-Hyl] Claim by Olive Percival must 
be emphasized. Miss Percival, author ot 
“Mexico City: An Idler’s Note Book,” ete., 
writes of the little house which “goes” with 
the adorable garden described in this present 
lf anything were needed to put the 


issue. 
reader in a building mood it is this house 
story. 

There are also the regular Departments. 


The Shopping Guide, with its many notes of 
novelties to be found in Metroplitan shops; 
Questions and Answers, with valuable advice 
to readers who have problems in decorating 
and furnishing; the editorials, on house- build- 
ing topics, interesting alike to the layman and 
the architect; The Kitchen Garden, with its 
suggestions; and Mr. Fred J. 
Wagner’s Automobile Notes, giving to ama- 
teurs the advantages of a wide experience with 
motor cars. 
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HKnoBurn 


Metal Lath 


The mesh of Kno-Burn Metal Lath is 


so made that the plaster is “Keyed” to it. 
A glance at the illustration will show you how 
completely the lath and plaster are welded. 
This welding overcomes streaky discoloration 
and presents a beautiful uniform wall. It pre- 
vents the cracks that come from a poor plaster 
base. It makes crumbling of the wall coating 
impossible. 
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Kno-Burn Metal Lath is equally durable for plaster 
on the inside or stucco on the outside. There is no 
stronger metal lath on the market. There. is no other 
lath of equal strength at anywhere near its price. 


Metal lath is the modern foundation for stucco 
and plaster. If you are interested in home build- 
ing, you will want to know all about metal lath 
construction. Our booklet No. 555, “Metal Lath 
for House Construction,” has this information. 
It’s free. Send for your copy today. 


NORTH WESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


955 Old Colony Building 











WELL MARKED AND IN PERFECT CONDITION. CAN 
BE HAD IN ODD PIECES OR FULL TABLE SERVICE 


Cottage and Bungalow Novelties 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GREEN DRAGON 
COR. BROADWAY AND 121st STREET NEW YORK CITY 















i(Q4| small things. 


yt tary. An extra hook, 


every toilet article! 


i bath room with the 


A 


This bath room ware is 
made for every little 
requirement of the bath 
room. It may be obtain- 
ed in individual pieces 
or in complete sets, at 
very reasonable cost. 


SAN-O-LA bath room 


{| All nickeled pieces have 
4) an extra heavy nickel 
plate over a solid brass 
body. This exquisite. 
nickel finish is WAR- 
RANTED FOR FIVE 
YEARS. Every nick- 
i] eled piece is stamped 
i “ART BRASS Co., 
| N. Y.” 
Write us to send you our 
Pi folder showing well chosen 
jj| assortments of SAN-O-LA 
4] ware, 





SHEFFIELD PLATE and OLD PEWTER | 





BATH ROOM 





{| You can greatly emphasize 
P}| the beauty, cleanliness, 
™\| comfort and convenience | 
h%| of your bath room with | 


n(j| Eventhehumblesoapdish | 
Pi] can be beautifuland sani- | 


towel bar or a glass shelf 

increases comfort in the 
Di} room, wonderfully. And 
Di) think of the convenience 

of having a fixed place for $2.55 barf 
Foae and tumbler 


der —Clean |i 


You can transform your %a, anda clean 


tumbler always at |) 
and. Re 


WARE 


: : A man s mrror—for Vor 
ware is not expensive. co.) shavin g, $2.50 2) 





Toothbrush holder. 
Keeps the brushes 
clean, dry. 55c. 


We'll includethe |f, 
y names of SAN-O-LA |) 
stores in your city. Vo 
ART BRAss Co. |?) 
299 East 134th Street | ny 
Y 


New York 


BATH ROOM 
WARE ? 

%p, MADE BYP 
Brass © 





The Only M 


HESS sii LOCKER 


odern, Sanitary 


STEEL Medicine Cabinet 





out. Beautiful 


glass shelves. 


Never warps, 


Should Be In 





or locker finished in snow-white, 
baked ead ap | enamel, inside and 
e 


veled mirror door. 


Nickel plate brass trimmings. Steel or 


COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 


shrinks, nor swells. 


Dust and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Every Bath Room 


Four styles—four sizes. To recess 
in wall or to hang outside. Send for 
illustrated circular. 


‘The Recessed Steel HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Se Eee pom 





t Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 
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A SQUARE DEAL FOR AN OLD MATERIAL 


Beauty 
By SAMUEL HOWE 


Concrete 


grim giant of prehis- 

toric and of modern 
times, because of its strength, its 
endurance, the readiness with 
which it bears weight and the 
fact that with it almost any de- 
scription of building is possible. 
It is a good-humored usable kind 
of material which appeals to us 
humans as almost superhuman in 
its willingness to serve. And, 
yet, strange to say, we have taken 
advantage of its good nature. 
So easy is it to adulterate con- 
crete that it has been asked to 
absorb “any old thing” lying 
round, and it is this indifference 
which is responsible mainly for 
the dull, heavy countenance of 
the material; its face has indeed 
become grim, serious, unrespon- 
sive, the dark brown cement has 
dulled the complexion even of 
the crushed quartz, the cracked, 
broken particles of bright stone 
and clean sharp silica with which 
it has been mixed and of which it 
forms a part. It is encouraging to realize 
that this is practically a thing of the past, 
and that for concrete and stucco, as for 


for 


T the mere mention of the word 
“concrete,” everyone thinks of that 








Ground Floor Plan 


many other building materials, the outlook 
is bright. This means, of course, that the 
sculptor and the architect, the man of af- 
fairs, even the real estate man, have found 
in this varying mix a possibility to make 
money as well as produce an agreeable ap- 
pearance. In other words, it has been dis- 
covered that concrete is not only strong but 
that it can be made mighty good-looking, 
and that, by the observance of the most 
common everyday care. It it indeed the 
most responsive material the world has yet 
seen, but it has its own language. Thanks 
to improved manufacture, clay in the form 
of cement, Portland or otherwise named, 
is splendidly made, conscientiously fired, 
chemically pure and white. It unites splen- 
didly with sand, gravel, quartz, fragments 
of tile, furnace clinkers, flag, sea-shells and 
a hundred and one metal-bearing stones 
which are rich in iron, micre, felspar, hard 
geological remains which are well fossilized 
and without soft tissues. It will also unite 





“This Merely Shows You the Location,” Writes the Architect 


with marble dust, granite, blue stone, flint, 
and with gravel. It stipulates, however, 
with the seriousness worthy of the Supreme 
Court that everything be clean! Thanks to 
our engineers, the concrete story is well and 
freely published far and wide. It is, in 
brief, a veritable Declaration of Independ- 
ence and a quiet, dignified entreaty for a 
“square deal.” It whines for no favors; it 
simply says with an eloquence that can 
neither be forgotten nor ignored, “Play the 
building game fair; do not ask me to ab- 
sorb decayed vegetable matter or dirt of 
any description. The sweepings of the yard 
or workshop must on no account be ad- 
mitted; unfired clay must be ‘kept out.’ 
Everything that comes in must be washed 
—-this is imperative. It must be washed 








Plan Showing Gardener’s Cottage with Native 
Woods 
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and 


Utility 
with water which is pure, free from pollu- 
tion of any kind, fit for humans to drink.” 

This briefly summarizes the 
situation. Of course, it can be 
amplified in a variety of ways, 
and what is here said about con- 
crete applies equally to stucco or, 
for that matter, to plaster or 
mortar of any character or kind. 
There is but little difference be- 
tween them so far as the demand 
for cleanliness goes. “Wash and 
be clean.” This text should be 
written large on the face of 
every building shed. It should 
form part of the essential phil- 
osophy of the laborer, the gram- 
mar of the architect. Of course, 
it appears vitalizing his specifi- 
cation, and the world in general 
knows the importance. The 
great difficulty is to live up to 
this demand. It is a little diffi- 
cult to get people to realize that 
this mixture is anything more 
than a structural material. How 
many people analyze sand real- 
izing its beauty when seen in the 
sun, clean, and angular of shape 
rather than round. How many people un- 
derstand that the best building sand is that 
which comes from the mine angular of 








Second Floor Plan 


grain, which is the true meaning of sharp, 
and able to reflect light, and at times be full 
of color. Here lies one of the great secrets. 

With the structural side of concrete I 
leave others to deal, and here speak only of 
the occasion where it is used as a coating 
and may be classified as stucco or where it 
is added to lime as a mortar or becomes, as 
it were, speaking broadly, a plaster coating 
on wood, wire, brick, iron framing, and so 
on. In other words, I am speaking now of 
stucco where it is added some few inches 
thick to “finish” or face and form accepta- 
ble veneer, keeping out the weather and 
where it is charged in some way with the 
pleasing commission of producing artificial- 
ly a “front,” and in many of these cases it 
is perfectly legitimate. Have we not brick 
and stone and all these varying structural 
materials which are perfectly good, perfect- 
ly sound, but which need, as it were, as a 
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binder, a brotherly assistance. They are off 
color in a way. Altogether too wild and 
wilful of shape, too diversified in outline to 
make of themselves walling which by any 
stretch of the imagination could be accepted 
in the realm of architects, but which, united 
with this stucco, make a splendid walling. 
Particularly is this form of structure coun- 
seled where it is associated with piers of 
good solid brick or 
stone, and the stucco 
section of the struc- 
ture is permitted to 
appear as paneling. 
There is probably 
no better way of 
showing what can 
well be done for do- 
mestic work than by 
referring to the type 
of houses recently 
built in Pennsylva- 
nia, which illustrate 
vividly the uses, the 
improved uses of 
stucco as a means of 
human expression. 
Throughout this 
State of boundless 
natural resources 
houses of every 
shape and character 
appear, showing, 
among other things, 
a wondrous collec- 
tion of building ma- 
terials, stone which 
is rich in color, di- 
versified in texture 
and in outline, and a 
brick which is hard, 
enduring and well 
burnt, brick also 
which is fine as well 
as coarse in texture, 
getting by virtue of 
its position more 
beautiful every day, 
which absorbs in 
part and retains in 
measure, lichen 
moss, weather mark- 
ings and incrusta- 
tion. And, today, 
stucco in various 
forms is to be found 
upon the_ wide 
wholesome walling 
of either brick or 
stone. What a chance 
for the workman. 
What a canvas fit 
for a painter in any 
land, of any school, 
of any age. Here is a material, soft, subtle, 
pliable, which can be handled firmly with 
the trowel, recording alike the delicate 
touches, the quick, impulsive turning of the 
wrist, as the stucco is applied, rubbed into 
the joints and where it forms a naive hand- 
writing disclosing the temper of the worker. 
Does not this remind us of the kindergarten 
days of humanity when clay was the mate- 
rial of our toys, because it was the most 
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The Gardener’s Cottage at Nearer Range. 


handy and about the only thing to be se- 
cured, because it could be tempered with 
water and readily baked in the sun, could 
be enriched with pebbles, marked with flint, 
stained with vegetable dyes and metallic 
coloring? Think for an instant what all 
this means when through the canvas-like 
covering enters the delicate quality of semi- 
translucence of particles of quartz which 


I 





are full of color and which reflect agreeably 
the light from many angles. What a con- 
trast does all this texture produce when seen 
with the rich low-toned reds of the brick, 
with the smooth surfaces of painted wood 
and in counter distinction with the open 
grain of wood which is stained, to say noth- 
ing of its contrasting quality with plants 
wherein it brings to the best advantage the 
dull, wholesome greens and bright colors. 


Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 


Think of it when seen with the roses, ivy 
and the tendrils of creepers. How is it with 
the shrubbery? And yet, what a chance 
for the wily serpent in the guise of the 
speculative builder, and for the irresponsi- 
ble contractor who “shoves in any old thing 
that lies round,” talking vaguely of the effi- 
cacy of Portland and who unscrupulously 
loads the stucco with silt or road dirt of 
™ varying descriptions, 
trusting that he will 
receive his final pay- 
ment before the frost 
comes and discloses 
his scampish work. 
There are, how- 
ever, builders who 
are honorable and 
who care, as there 
are architects who 
follow up their work 
and do not leave the 
drawing and specifi- 
cation to speak for 
themselves, but who 
work, as it were, 
upon the spot, who 
examine minutely as 
the work proceeds. 
In the house and 
gardener’s cottage at 
St. Martin’s can 
readily be seen the 
influence of cultivat- 
ed thought and the 
stimulating manner 
in which the under- 
lying principles of 
good building design 
have gone hand in 
hand with honest 
material. Into these 
houses which I am 
taking for the mo- 
ment as_ typifying 
some of the best 
available for notice, 
has gone much 
which is very pleas- 
ing and which would 
appeal alike to the 
painter, the poet, the 
writer and the trav- 
eler in foreign parts 
who is accustomed 
to find in buildings 
a certain charm and 
romance. For in- 
stance, there is here 
a conspicuous ab- 
sence of frivolous 
self-conscious detail, 
of false construction 
and of false accent. 
The proportion and placing of the openings 
has been thought out. There is here such a 
thing as balance, breadth and repose, and 
there are pleasing outlines, circular-headed 
windows, well-contrived eaves, dormers 
that are content to give light and are able 
to do so without disturbing the skyline, win- 
dow sills of brick or molded wood, barge- 
boards that project sufficiently, casement 
windows opening out as they should, and 











From Upper Court the Quality of the House is Revealed at a Glance 


broad, liberal reveals. There are also piers that batter and hard- 
ware that recalls once again the heat of the anvil and bears upon 
its surface testimony to the directness of the hammer. The plans 
tell the story of the house very well, and the views assist. The 
lettering of the outline is direct 
and suggestive. It shows, A, to 
indicate the position of library ; 
B, of dining-room; C, of hall; 
D, of loggia with its pavement 
of red brick; E, of entrance 
porch, which picturesque feature 
is very attractive in its simplic- 
ity—it is of half-timber con- 
struction, having a lean-to roof- 
ing; F marks the position of 
kitchen and G shows the stone 
walling, one of the boundaries 
on which stands, at set intervals, 
large red clay pots containing 
plants, a custom favored in 
northern Italy. H shows the po- 
sition of the gateway, the high 
walling, the steps and terrace 
with path leading to the northern 
entrance. I is the service porch 
with its semi-circular headed ap- 
proach. K indicates the position 
of boundary hedging. 

The lettering on the garden- 
ers cottage outline notes A as 
the living-room, B, the entrance hall with its open stairway 
leading to the rooms above, and C as the kitchen. D denotes the 
position of fence-line from which the ground suddenly falls away, 
and E of the stone porch with archway and room over, and the 
gabling, an agreeable and picturesque picture, all must surely 
admit. 

There are ever so many methods whereby the surface of the 
material can be made of interest. For instance, leaves of plants 
and of shrubs can be pressed into certain plans and remain until 
the material is dry, when they can be removed with or without a 
wire brush. This again permits a varying texture of its own; 
that is, that between the impression of the leaves there can be the 
marking of the brush. Into this can dry pigments be inserted of 
mild solutions of acid. Red oxide of iron produces a Venetian 
red tone. Blue can be secured by the use of oxide of cobalt, and 
yellow can be had by the addition of chromite of lead and also by 
the addition of yellow ochre. Green is readily produced by the 
use of chrome oxide of copper, and a green of a darker shade 
can be depended upon by the use of carbonate of copper. And 
there are many ways of producing black. It can be made by the 
addition of lamp or torch black, also by the use of black oxide of 
copper. Portland cement and burnt umber will give a sort of 
brown-gray, of which the world possibly has enough and to spare. 
And so it goes. These can be mixed and remixed as required. 





Sketch Plan of House, Garden and Approach, St. Martins, Pa. 
Edmund B. Gilchrist, Architect 
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Then in addition there are other changes by an offhand turning 
of the wrist, a handful of powdered pigment can be scattered 
over the surface with or without acid. Of course, this is some- 
thing of a challenge to anyone, be he the painter of a picture or 
the craftsman with a trowel in his hand. Yet a child could do 
much of it and do it effectively and well, when once the philos- 
ophy is understood. It may be recoated when neither very wet 
or very dry marble dust can be added. It can be pounced or 
punctured at intervals with a wire brush, and so oxides of vary- 
ing kind can be driven into the pores, or it can be let alone until 
dry and hard, and then a brush hammer. can be used upon it. 
Here is the story as given by one of the best architects and engi- 
neers in this section of the country, which cannot fail to interest. 
It was arrived at after repeated failures and used in an exposed 
position where the sea air played havoc with the former lime, 
mortar and cement stuccos, causing them to crack and to peal and 
finally to fall at the first frost. 

I give it in the words of the writer of the specification: 

‘All the wall surface, be it of stone, of tile or of brick, should 
be cleansed down at the joints, raked out so as to form a key for 
the stucco. The wall surface should then be thoroughly soaked 
with clean water and kept soaked until the first coat be actually 
applied. The first coat should consist of one part of Portland 
cement, two parts of sharp, coarse, thoroughly washed sand, about 
10% of lime, 144% of “damp- 
proof compound” with  suff- 
cient cattle hair to form good and 
secure hold; brands indicated. 
This should be applied not less 
than 5% inches thick by means of 
floats. It should be scratched 
lightly with a stiff broom to form 
a key for the second coat, and 
must be gently sprayed with 
water through a hose having a 
fine sprinkling nozzle, frequent- 
ly during the first twenty-four 
hours to prevent too rapid a set- 
ting of the stucco. In hot 
weather the work must be care- 
fully shielded from the sunlight 
while setting. By the covering 
of the wall with muslin or other 
suitable material, kept wet with 
constant spraying. As soon as 
the first coat has set, but before 
it is dried out, the second coating 
should be applied. This should 
consist of one part of Portland 
cement and one part of sand as 
before described, or one part of white quartz sand and one of 
thoroughly washed coarse marble dust—not the refuse of a 
marble quarry or the sweepings of a shop. This must be well 
sprinkled and finished with a wood or cork float.” 

There are many other ways by which it can be made decorative. 





View of Gate Entrance, Terrace and Steps Leading to House 
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Where Rose Trellis and Warm Bricks Add Color 


In some parts of Europe stamps of a curious description have 
been used, following somewhat the fashion of the Orientals. 
Stars, fish, flowers, crosses are pressed into the stucco before it is 
hard. Sometimes they are in a geometrical regularity, sometimes 
they are wild in their arrangement. They also vary greatly in 
their size and in the method by which they are impressed, some 
being driven deep into the mixture, others lightly touching the 
surface. The markings are generally grouped so as to make an 
interesting section by themselves, an accent within an accent. 





Second Floor Plan of the House at St. Martins 


Much could here be written of the added interest by the use of 
tiles, glazed or unglazed, caustic or plain, at set intervals as bor- 
der or noting some peculiar section of the surface. They can be 
imbedded. This should be sparingly done, so as not to appear to 
belittle the craft of the plasterer, but rather to enrich it by change 
of texture and of color. Some of the old farm buildings in the 
northern part of France have borders one, two or three inches 
wide representing cords or cables in low relief, and of a very crude 
nature, worked into shape, as it were, by the corner of the trowel. 
I have in mind a fireplace where the deep overhanging hood was 
of plaster on a network of wood and lath, supported by a broad 
beam. Here the plasterer was a merry rogue! In a skilful man- 
ner he shaped a cord some five or six inches wide across the hood 


so that it appeared to help the beam:sustain the load. It ran down 
from the side of the ceiling beams‘and turned itself into a series 
of knots at each side of the opening, accented with two big 
rosettes, one on each side;y So did he make his craft appear con- 
structive as well as decoratite! 

Yes, the humor of the workman is one of the strong points of 
stucco, concrete and plaster for the three terms can be used to- 
gether, the material entering the mix having so much in common, 
being, so to speak, members of the same family. There is of 
late an awakened interest in trowel work. It is now permitted 
to enjoy to the full its own means of expression and to tell, as it 
were, its own story in its own language. This means an added 
interest to wall and ceiling surfaces. 

There is a kinship between plaster and paint which should be 
remembered and that because it lends a hand to certain illusions 
which are acceptable and which the best of us are glad, at all 
times, to recognize. 

In many lands, the dazzling sunlight falls upon the walling of 
an old cottage, revealing in the patches of each generation and 
family an unevenness which is picturesque in the extreme. Even 
the temper of the worker is vividly portrayed, as well as the 
make-up of the mix. In lace-like shadows, the foliage of the 
neighboring trees mottle the surface, clothing it with subtleties 
and pleasures, becoming more beautiful every day. In a word 
this material asks with what persistence it has for “a square deal.” 
At the hands of the workers in older civilizations, it has been 
thoroughly understood, its rights have been safeguarded, it is 
venerable. Where would our classic literature be to-day but for 


clay and stucco ? 











We Gave Up the Hedge, the Brick Walks, the Japanese Garden and 
the Rosary With Pergolas. Also We Gave Up Many Little Trees 


To Neighbors’ Cows and Rare Bulbs To Their Hens 





The Ordering of a Garden Is Truly “A Princely Diversion.” : 
Anyone Know If Lord Bacon Ever had a Garden To Put His 


Delightful Theories to the Test? 








THE DOWN-HYL CLAIM 


I—The Garden 
By OLIVE PERCIVAL 


HERE was more than an acre of land about the cottage 
(which was placed one hundred and fifty feet back from 
the dusty road), an acre of wild, fairly level land to be 
made into our very own flower-garden. As soon as the 

land had been secured, a well had been dug near a central group 
of sycamores, in order that certain little pet trees might be cared 
for and get such a start that we would not long be in mourning 
for the shady garden left behind us. This well, touching a spring 
at the bottom, was practically inexhaustible (this in a land where 
water rights are as precious as the philosophers’ stone!), and so 
we feared nothing, not even snakes nor gophers nor foxtail-grass, 

It is not an exaggeration to state that we expected to achieve a 
garden that would merit bunches of blue ribbon or a St. Gauden’s 
medal for the perfection of its semi-tropic trees and shrubs and 
flowers, planted so admirably that, no matter the viewpoint nor 
the time of year, every vista would enchant. The garden was in 
a fertile old river-bottom, and in Southern California and every- 
thing, even a dry stick, will grow for certain garden-lovers, born 
at the right time of the moon and unafraid of the haughtiest mani- 
cures that be! Why should we not have expected miracles? 

To our best friends, the acre did not look of royal extent and 
promise at all but barren, as well as wild and lonely. It seemed 
limitless to us and already gleaming with the pale gold of the 
lemon and pomelo and with the red gold of the kumquat, tanger- 
ine and orange. We were not wiseacres, but we could see possi- 
bilities where there were trees to begin with and where the soil 
was a wonderfully rich, sandy loam. The trees were elders, live 
oaks and sycamores; and there were clumps of cactus, sage, 
greasewood, wild roses and Spanish bayonet. There were the 
most delightful, water-worn, white boulders scattered about, 
awaiting proper appreciation. Also there was a dry brook across 
one end of the acre, which was bordered by three streets. 

A part of the original dream was to have the land hedged about 
with clipped cypresses. The dark and velvety green of the cypress 
is coolness and rest to the eyes in the tan-colored summer land- 
scapes of the semi-tropics; and, also, a hedge is a dust-screen as 
well as a decoration. Almost before we took off our hats, we had 
planted rows and groups of red, gray and blue eucalyptus trees; 
and certain fruit trees, which were to be grown for the spring- 
time splendor of their blossoms; also a few lacy, weeping pepper- 
trees and some crape myrtles, cryptomerias, Monterey pines, paw- 
lonias, dracaenas and Chinese paper-trees ; also some shrubs, such 





The Concrete Pool in Another Mood 
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as lilacs, camellias, azaleas, gardenias, pittosphorums, celestinas, 
Jaurelstinas and oleanders. Truly, this variety promised either 
success or failure. 

After we had taken off our hats, we resumed the dream and 
waited for the new season to begin. There was to be a rosary at 
the side-front (does The Gentle Reader know the joy of making 
lists of her favorite roses?), with pergolas and a sun dial; an in- 
closed herb garden and clover lawn near the kitchen; a perennial 
garden at the back with grass walks, a swing, a see-saw and a 
fish pool. The dry brook was to be a Japanese garden, made up 
of iris, stepping-stones, creeping junipers and a pool to reflect the 
wistarias and the wishing-bridge. Then there was to be a lily- 
path, leading to a moon dial which was to be surrounded by single 
white petunias and nicotiana. These fragile, sweet-scented 
flowers, gleaming and fluttering like moths, are the flowers of 
summer moonlight. 

Long before the end, we failed miserably, and knew it, but we 
deserved success. We spoiled our hands at least once a week from 
October to March. We stayed away from parties and improving 
entertainments ; we bought rare bulbs instead of new furs, heigho! 
We toiled like the peasant women of Millet! We accomplished all 
the hard things the various men helpers declared impossible or 
impracticable. But we failed to carry out our plan, and this 
(for the benefit of The Gentle Reader who can read between the 
lines) is a brief narrative of some of our adventures in gardening ; 
and these are the photographs of the failure. 

The first autumn, just before the rains were due, we had hun- 
dreds and hundreds of little green cypress trees set out along our 
borders. How pretty they were and how inspiriting the smell of the 
newly-plowed earth! The country and the country tasks all seemed 
so beautiful, we wondered why all the nice people of the world did 
not live in the country, giving up the city to those who invent all 
the new and awful shrieks and who see no beauty in trees and 
family privacy and who never care to watch things grow nor 
the heavens change. But, with the anxiety of any Sister Anne, 
we presently began to watch the sky and to pray earnestly for 
rain to come and fall on all those pretty toy trees. But all was 
the pure, searching sunlight of the semi-tropics, with never a flaw 
in the big blue bowl above, and the months passed. We began 
then to comprehend the patience and the phraseless despair of 
our brothers of the desert, who made themselves a god of Rain. 
Rains came, of course, but much too late. While the tourists 
thought the winter perfection except for the dust, the ranchers 
talked about starving cattle and of employing a rain-maker. As 
we Saw our pretty and innocent little trees shrivel and crumble to 
red powder, we felt both guilt and sorrow; and that was the end 
of our first lesson. The old annuals, which often become perennials 
in Southern California, can be converted into a perpetual pleasure. 
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Toyokuni, the Kitten Watching the Night-Blooming Cereus 
A Photograph Taken by Moonlight and Showing the Deep Shadows 
of Southern California 








A Bit of the “Japanesque” Garden 


Also Reminiscent of Japan 
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Late the next autumn, we set out hundreds of cypress trees and 
of eucalyptus trees ; and then again, the next year, when we waited 
until after the time for the holiday rains and possible frosts. But 
those were dry winters and we, realizing the brevity of life and 
the time it takes trees to grow and cast a shade, began to shed 
hopes and enthusiasms as garments. We began to forget our 
plans and to drift, to be less insistent about the ideal garden. 

So, abandoning the hedge for a time, we paid more attention to 
the trees nearer the house. Also, being disciplined, we grew old- 
fashioned, half-forgotten flowers for the bees and the humming- 
birds and our least exacting friends. With a little garden magic, 
a mere ten-cent packet of seeds (especially of the old annuals, 
which often become perennials in Southern California) can be 
converted into a joy so great and perpetual that all the infidelities 
of semi-tropic winters can be forgiven and forgotten. 

By this time, neighbors were near, and so groups of trees were 
planted now and then to shut off objectionable views and to secure 
a greater privacy. Within a few years (perhaps four), the trees 
and shrubs shut us in-so perfectly in summer that it was easy to 
fancy we were in the middle of a vast estate, when we did not 
hear the cornet practice of one neighbor and the parrot and piano 
of another. All these trees except three are deciduous, so we get 
all the winter sunshine there is. Is there anything more desirable 
in a dry and thirsty land than a garden made beautiful with wide- 
spreading trees? Does anyone ever tire watching their shadows 
and listening to the silver song of the mocking-bird (perched on 
the swaying tip-top) at dawn, at twilight and in the moonlit mid- 
nights of spring and summer? 

With the perception of our first failure in realizing the garden 
dream, we were at once meek enough to be uninsistent upon per- 
fect and permanent garden fixtures and almost content with the 
makeshifts. We had intended to be satisfied with nothing but 
brick walls and grass walks, but, as the air began to give up 
messages about city parks and condemnation proceedings against 
all the neighborhood, we accepted graveled walks, bordered with 
mossy stones. These have graciously shown us their admirable 
points. They welcome the seeds of the self-sowing flowers round 
about, and surely few simple things are lovelier than self-sown 
arrangements of English daisies, white petunias, sweet alyssum, 
ladies’ delight and nasturtiums backed by stern or mossy rocks. 
Also they are good seats, when one has a big garden-tea to meet 
all the brilliant wild flowers of April. 

We gave up the hedge, the brick walks, the Japanese garden 
and the rosary with pergolas. Also (and willy-nilly) we gave up 
. many little trees to neighbors’ cows and rare bulbs to their hens 
and gay and thrifty plants all abloom to their turkeys. Nothing 
was really tragic at this stage, because, of course, we were already 
planning other gardens—somewhere near our estates in Spain 
and Middle England. We were in our day-dreams already liv- 
ing there. The ordering of a garden is truly “a princely diver- 
sion,” and, possibly, it was to be our sole compensation. Does 
anyone know if Lord Bacon ever had a garden and put his quaint 
and delightful theories to the test? 

Having given up the green velvet of the hedges, it was easier 
to give up the iris and wistaria of the too-far-from-the-well Jap- 
anese garden. The lily-path to the moon-dial was achieved, only 
it turned out to be a rose-path leading to a tea-house, which was 
wrecked by a winter wind. This was never rebuilt, a cement ter- 
race having been added to the house and a mirror-pool placed 
close beside it. It is really more comfortable to have one’s tea 
on the terrace; and, instead of the noble beauty of the Sierra 
Madres, one sees the goldfish and the spellbinding reflections in 
the water of the quiet pool. 

Soon after, however, a miniature Japanese garden came to pass. 
For that summer, when they at last went away, the plumbers left 
all the pipes exposed about eighteen inches above ground in a 
small area between the kitchen wing and the book-room door. 
How can one describe that unhappy sight? A chaos of plaster 
and broken bricks marked the site of a once happy group of 
celestinas and amaryllis. How blot it out without disturbing those 
ugly, necessary, unmovable, unlowerable pipes? Then, as often 
before, the ways of the nature-loving Japanese came to mind and 
one remembered they sometimes have gardens no larger than a 
table-top and sometimes all of rock and sand. 


The first thing done in reclaiming this tiny bit of ground (about 
seven by ten feet) was to protect the pipes with brickwork, cov- 
ered with earth. Rocks that looked like miniature mountains were 
then rolled in and piled up in groups and made to look as un- 
conscious as possible of hiding things that should be hidden. 
Some of the flattest and smoothest were set in the earth as step- 
ping-stones to the book-room door, over which a passion vine was 
trained because its leaf-shadows on the gray wall of the house 
are so charmingly decorative. Three dwarfed junipers were 
then planted in between the stones; some white iris was set out 
by the door-stone, with a red camellia opposite. At the entrance 
to this gardenetta, some bamboo and a creeping-juniper were 
planted. Some water was needed to complete the picture. 

Of course, this is not a Japanese garden at all; it is merely 
Japanesque. But it is always a clean, picturesque nook with an 
endless chain of surprises. For there are the floral joys of each 
month to watch for, the prettiest perhaps being when the pots of 
narcissus and hyacinths are in bloom or when (in the white, dust- 
smothering summer) the potted morning-glories are visited daily 
before breakfast. It is too tiny and shady and shut-in to photo- 
graph, but an artist has painted it. 

One December, when there was nothing green in the wild coun- 
try and the earth was baked hard, there having been no early 
rains, the birds had a Christmas tree at The Down-hyl Claim. 

A cypress tree was chosen that stood alone, so none of the 
feathered guests should be frightened by the strolling cat mem- 
bers of the family. One may feed a cat well enough to prevent 
him preying upon birds, but it is hard to prevent anything but a 
wooden or a calico cat from occasionally chasing birds, lizards, 
butterflies and their own shadows. It is conceded by many that 
the fish-eating cats of The Down-hyl Claim are not only mighty 
hunters of gophers and moles but beautiful and clever as well. 
They scorn the bluster of dogs, but they are afraid of mocking- 
birds, and not without reason. Mr. Taft, the heaviest and most 
genial of the Persians, has endured much persecution with dignity. 
When he lies in the cool shadow of his favorite rock, two pam- 
pered mocking-birds swoop down upon him and snatch mouthfuls 
of his long, silky hair. For a time, he feigns well-bred indiffer- 
ence, and then, mewing wildly, he marches sedately to the house 
for sympathy and protection, escorted by the scolding birds to the 
very doorway. 

Nevertheless, the mocking-birds were among the welcome, 
unmolested guests at the party. The Christmas tree was festooned 
with strings of popcorn and cranberries and quartered apples. 
Although the Persians (they had their Christmas pies in the 
kitchen) showed their disapproval by remaining away, it was a 
success. 

The one bird not made welcome was the handsome, well- 
groomed woodpecker. For many weeks, he came at dawn to 
drill big, round holes in the sides of the water tank (114 inches 
thick). The precious water was gushing out through the holes 
(mercifully, he had not bored them at the base of the tank) and 
the rains and the winds were months away. There were no fire- 
arms and one was soon weary of shouting and of throwing futile 
pebbles. Then came the saving recollection of the picture, in an 
English garden-book, of a “frightener.” So we took five large 
potatoes and many stiff, black chicken-feathers and we made 
thereof five frighteners; each looked like an evil bird with out- 
stretched wings. These were suspended around the tank and the 
windmill. Swaying in the breeze, they look as fearsome as jab- 
berwocks. Such frighteners, if suspended near (not in) the 
trees and bushes, might save both the fruit and the little linnets 
which are considered such a pest in the apricot orchards and berry 
patches. They should be placed so that they sway gently in 
every breeze. 

In the year of our Lord, 1684, Gervase Markham, in his 
“Country House-Wife’s Garden,” said this: “A thousand of 
pleasant delights are attending an orchard; and sooner shall I 
be weary, than I can reckon the least part of that pleasure which 
one hath, and loves an orchard, may find therein.” 

What more shall a body say? To the true lover of them, all 
gardens are a delight; but is the wished-for, perfect garden 
attainable in the little lifetime of him who planted it? 
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One View of “Four Way Lodge,” Cocoanut Grove, Florida 


builds and of the one who designs 
buildings, the plan is the first con- 

- sideration. Compared with the arrangement of the floors 
and its expression in the plan, all the elevations, fagades, sec- 
tional drawings and perspective sketches sink into insignificance. 
The plan comes the closest to the thought. Indeed, one architect 
recently well said that there is only one plan of any given struc- 
ture that is really adapted to the requirements, but that any 
architect could continue drawing different elevations for that plan 
until physically exhausted. 

Practically it is unnecessary to contrast the two kinds of draw- 
ings. The elevation is a corollary to the plan. It is dominated 
by it from the start. 

In discussing the plan it may be of interest to inquire who plans 
the plan. No one person, perhaps, plans a building. Usually its 
inception is in the minds of those who will occupy or use the 
building. It is developed and roughly sketched from memories 
of experiences in similar buildings. 

These sketches give no expression or hint of the materials that 
will make the completed building. A brick wall or a closet parti- 
tion are impartially shown by a line that has length but no thick- 
ness, and is often not the shortest distance between two points. 
But these are technicalities. The thought is there. The plan 


Pv the standpoint of the one who 
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shows it. The detail of technical expres- 
sion is the province of the architect. 

The architect may have a few more little 
matters to attend to before the plan is ready to put into the hands 
of the cold and unimaginative builder, or before it is laid before a 
critical public with his name attached. It is unnecessary to tell 
architects what those little details are, and as for the client !—one’s 
typewriter falters. 

The plans for Four Way Lodge, or rather the one plan, for 
there is only one story, were or was given to the architect by the 
owner in so complete a form that there was very little re-arrange- 
ment needed. Usually there is a stumbling block in the stairs or 
in the detail of getting the first and second story in sympathy with 
each other, but these are all eliminated in a one-story building 
where the roof is reached by means of outside stairs. 

The enclosed portion of the building occupies three sides of a 
hollow square. The square is completed and the interior court 
completely enclosed by the continuation of the pergola and an 
added lattice across the back. The outer pergola is continuous 
around the four sides of the building, looking four ways to the 
compass and making the outer perimiter of the building 100 ft. 
by 84 ft. 

Extending partly across the main or front portion of the square, 
facing the ocean, is the large living-room. This serves also in 
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inclement weather as a dining-room. Usu- 
ally the roof is the dining-room, being 
reached by the stairs in the court with the 
service by dumbwaiter from the pantry. 
This pantry also opens directly upon the 
living-room. 

Beyond the living-room is a bedroom and 
bath forming a suite with the large room. 
Beyond this bedroom the other bedrooms 
with their individual bathrooms are acces- 
sible only from the court. Two of the 
rooms have intercommunication through the 
bathroom, but that is subordinate to the 
court passage. This court passage extends 
around the three sides of the enclosure in 
the shape of a lean-to roof covered with 
Spanish tile with exposed rafters, beams, 
and concrete columns, and cement floor. It 
is the time-honored cloisteral passage. 

Illustrating a foregoing remark regard- 
ing the genesis of the plan, and showing the 
perfectly natural influence that one satisfac- 
tory experience has in shaping a new plan, 
the living-room in this bungalow is the 
counterpart in size and proportions of one 
occupied by the owner in a city apartment 
in the North. In this apartment 
the usual arrangement of draw- 
ing-room and reception- or liv- 
ing-room was modified by mak- 
ing one large room of the two, 
combining their functions. In 
the bungalow the idea was car- 
ried a step further and the din- 
ing-room idea was incorporated 
under the cover of a saving 
clause to the effect that the roof 
could be used, as in fact it is, at 
most times for the dining-room. 
The architect strongly suspects 
at times that the preliminary 
sketches shown to him are the 
result of compromises before 
they reach him, and is happy 
when nothing occurs to upset the 
compromise. 

In the bedrooms the arrange- 
ment is similar to that in the 
apartment with the pleasing ex- 
ception of the long hall in the 


A Picturesque Bit of Roof 





latter which is replaced by the cloister pas- 
sage. This gives a desirable cross-ventila- 
tion from the outer pergola to the inner 
court, and each guest-chamber with its 
private bath has all the privacy of a sepa- 
rate dwelling. 

The roof is the feature of the building. 
It is a flat concrete deck, reached by stairs 
from the inner court. At each of the four 
corners of the square is a low-roofed pavil- 
lion, marking the intersection of the sides. 
These have different functions. One over 
the pantry has already been referred to as 
part of the dining-room. One over the 
kitchen wing has servants’ accommodations. 
The other two are sleeping-porches, which, 
with the shower-bath, are appreciated by 
the bachelor guests. 

Around the entire roof, both on the 
outer and inner sides, a concrete: parapet 
extends, which is shaped at the top to form 
a continuous flower-box. It may be re- 
marked in connection with flower-boxes 


that vegetation in southern Florida grows 
and flourishes just three hundred and sixty- 
five and one-quarter days in a common 
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year. This luxuriant growth completes the 
color scheme, the foundation of which is the 
grayish-white stucco and the deeply-shad- 
owed Spanish tile on the pavillions, and the 
roof of the inner court passage. 

This whole plan with its details contrib- 
uting so much to the comfort of the occu- 
pants, could only come from one who had 
lived and entertained and built previously 
in that climate, as had the owner. 

The construction of the house was a sepa- 
rate problem. It is entirely of concrete. 
The walls are of plain concrete made from 
the local stone taken from the site and 
mixed with lime mortar, not Portland ce- 
ment as usually used. The roof is of rein- 
forced Portland cement concrete. The re- 
inforcement consists of one-half-inch rods 
running in either direction embedded in the 
concrete, thus obviating the use of any 
beams whatever. No steel heavier than the 
rods was used. The only wood used was 
in the temporary forms. 

The walls have no footings, starting di- 
rectly from the rocky substratum, almost on 
the surface of the ground. There is no 
cellar. The top soil, what there 
was of it, was scraped off, the 
rock leveled, and the finished con- 
crete floor of the entire building, 
including the pergola and court 
passages, was laid directly on the 
rock foundation. This was care- 
fully drained to avoid pockets. 
The pergola columns were cast 
from wood molds, of concrete, the 
same as the walls. The pergola 
beams are rough, unhewn tim- 
bers from the estate. These are 
bolted to the columns and 
strapped together where they 
overlap with iron straps. To ac- 
commodate this overlapping the 
alternating columns are made of 
different lengths, This method 
of alternating the heights of rus- 
tic pergola columns is the hap- 
py device of a California archi- 
tect. 

(Continued on page 128) 
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Cactus Dahlias 


HE well-ordered garden attains its 

I crowning glory in September. 

From the time the daffodils took 

the winds of spring with beauty 
through the May weeks of tulip bloom, the 
June festival of the peonies, the July carni- 
val of the poppies and the August display of 
the larkspurs, the lilies and the phloxes, 
there has been a gradual culmination of 
blossom beauty until it reaches the grand 
climax in which many of the earlier flowers 
unite with the later ones in compassing the 
result that can be seen only in this first 
month of autumn. Annual and perennial 
herbs combine with the summer-flowering 
bulbs to paint myriads of beautiful pictures 
against the leafy backgrounds of trees and 
shrubs. 

These September flowers serve for the 
adornment of both the garden and the home. 
They are produced in such profusion that 
many can well be spared for cutting, and as 
the colder mornings and evenings lead to 
indoor rather than outdoor living, they help 
to bridge over the transition period by 
lighting up interiors with the garnered sun- 
shine of their petals. 

Among the annuals the China asters are 
justly favorites with most flower-lovers. 
The fluffy balls of the comet and the ostrich 
plume varieties are particularly captivating 
in loose arrangements in low broad flower- 
bowls. The more stately Victoria types look 
better in cylindrical jars, not too tall. The 
long stems of the branching asters may be 
displayed in taller vases, while those new- 
old favorites, the single varieties, require a 
spreading effect in jars low or high to re- 
veal their individual charm. 

Any of the dwarf China asters may be 
utilized to great advantage by transferring 
the plants just as they begin to blossom, to 





Gladioli 


By N. H. ELSWORTH 


jardiniéres, or even water-tight flower jars. 
The soil should be thoroughly watered some 
hours before the asters are taken up. The 
root system is very compact, so that they can 
practically all be moved with a solid ball of 
earth. With reasonable care the plants will 
blossom fully and satisfactorily after being 
thus transplanted. 

In this month also the finer late sorts of 
cosmos come into full blossom. This is a 
fitting companion to the China aster. The 
latter is unsurpassed among the annuals for 
broad, low decorative effects, and the former 
is unrivalled for higher effects. One of the 
best garden arrangements is a border bed 
with cosmos or China asters. 

The cosmos has both grace of form and 
beauty of color. The flowers are lightly poised 
on the end of long and slender but substantial 
stems with a background of decorative buds 
and delicate leaves. As they grow, the flow- 
ers are so spread out that each seems to 
have abundant room to display its beauty, a 
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Marigolds 


hint that should be followed when the blos- 
soms are cut for indoor use. A loosely- 
spreading arrangement of a few branches 
in a neutral-toned flower-bowl is very ef- 
fective. 

Several other annual flowers are at their 
best in September. Both the dwarf and the 
tall marigolds give golden lights to those 
parts of the garden where they grow. Their 
colors have peculiar carrying power, and it 
is a pity that their strong odor prevents 
their general use for indoor decoration. The 
large densely double flowers of such varie- 
ties as Pride of the Garden, make a re- 
splendent mass of color when displayed in 
flower jars. The little Pumila marigolds 
are also very attractive at this season, the 
compact plants showing a mass of rather 
small single flowers that are too little known 
in America. 

Many of the perennials that bloom in 
early autumn look better in the garden than 
in the house. Such showy blossoms as the 
heleniums and the coarser sunflowers, the 
cone-flowers and the coreopsis do not tempt 
one to pick them, though they may be very 
effective in the landscape picture. So also 
the Japanese anemones and the balloon- 
flower or platycodon. But the perennial 
phloxes may be used indoors to excellent 
advantage, and the more delicate varieties 
of larkspur also. The main flowering of 
the phloxes is likely to have passed, but if 
they have been held back for late blooming 
by pruning in June, they will still make an 
effective showing. 

The summer-flowering bulbs furnish im- 
portant features of the September display. 
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Lilies, dahlias and gladioli should all be 
now in evidence, with their varying and dis- 
tinctive types of flowers. The white Ma- 
donna lily, Ben Jonson’s “flower of light,” 
is likely to have passed, but other stately 
lilies still grace the garden. The various 
varieties of the splendid speciosum type are 
especially abundant. 

Taken as single stalks, the sword lilies or 
gladioli furnish the most strikingly beautiful 
flowers of the September display. The rich 
color tones of the modern varieties are be- 
yond praise. One enthusiastic grower calls 
them the joy of his garden, and it is sig- 
nificant of the strength of their appeal that 
several specialists devote themselves chiefly 
or exclusively to these plants. The catalogs 
sent out by these enthusiasts are so full of 
beautiful pictures:in monotone and color 
that everyone who sees them is likely to 
want to grow such flowers. 

These sword lilies are even more useful 
for decoration indoors and on porches than 
in the garden. Like the irises of the earlier 
weeks of summer, the stalks can be cut as 
the first flowers expand, and the ends placed 
in water in attractive jars, with the confident 
expectation that they will blossom for weeks 
as one flower fades and another opens. In 
this way the blossoms will travel up the long 
stalk, each group of expanding petals seem- 
ing to vie in lustrous color tones with those 
that have gone before. 

Tall, stately jars are needed for the 
proper setting of these glorious flower 
stalks. To carry out the lines of the pic- 
ture vertical effects must be preserved and 
not too many stalks crowded into one jar. 

The dahlias lack the rhythmic grace of 
line shown by the lilies, as well as the broad 
expanse of color shown by the gladioli. The 
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Cosmos 


modern types, however, have decorative 
forms and attractive colors that render 
them of decided value for garden and 
home adornment. For use as cut flowers 
the cactus dahlias, both single and double, 
are the most desirable, as they last well, 
have fairly long stems and are the most dec- 
orative of the group. 

September is rich in flower beauty in the 
larger landscape gardens beyond the narrow 
borders of our formal planting. Every- 





Aster Bed with Garden Gazing Globe on Concrete Pedestal 


where “the lands are lit 
With all the autumn blaze of goldenrod, 
And everywhere the purple asters nod 

And bend and wave and fiit.” 

The goldenrods and asters are indeed the 
chief wild flowers of early autumn, and only 
their abundance in the fields and woods pre- 
vents us from using them more largely in 
our gardens. Yet the hardy asters deserve 
general planting in our borders. 

Many other color notes are struck by the 
wild flowers at this season. The brilliant 
red of the cardinal flower, the violet-blue of 
the chicory, the purple of the gentians, and 
the yellow of the evening primroses are all 
colors that deserve recognition in garden 
planning. 

With the exception of the Madonna Lily, 
which should be set either in August or 
early in September, most of the lilies may 
be planted late in September, or in October 
to good advantage. Very few of them can 
be planted in spring with successful results, 
unless one buys the lilies started in pots, 
which some of the florists offer. Few flow- 
ers yield so attractive displays during the 
weeks of mid-summer as do the lilies, so 
that this is particularly a group to utilize 
upon the grounds of the summer home. 
Lilies fit in admirably along the borders of 
shrubbery or along stone walls and similar 
situations. The various sorts blend to- 
gether better than most types of flowers. 
The form of the lily is so distinctive and 
the colors are so beautiful, that there is little 
lack of harmony when the various species 
are intermingled. 

No flowers are better adapted to improve 
garden conditions than some of the peren- 
nials that may be planted in September. 
For the perennials are the main dependence 
of most good gardens and increase so from 
year to year that there is great satisfaction 
in getting them established. 
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ANSIES for 
thoughts, pe- 
onies for 


beauty. So 
must one feel who 
sees the great trans- 
lucent petals of a 
single peony unfold 
of a dewy bright 
morning. In_ size 
and lustrous beauty 
the rose can hardly 
hope to equal the 
peony, and so the 
latter has fairly 
been called the King 
of garden flowers 
even as the rose has 
long been crowned 
as Queen. 

The peony also 
shares with the rose 
the distinction of 
being able to run the 
whole gamut from 
a single to a double 
blossom without es- 

A Single Peony sential loss of 
beauty. One must 
feel, perhaps, that in the simplicity of the single flower there is 
a finer expression of pure spirit than in the semi-double and 
double ones, but the same is true of the rose, and we could ill 
afford to spare the fuller forms of either, Even Forbes Watson, 
the most critical flower lover of recent times, was willing to 
acknowledge the beauty of the double peonies, although he felt 
that most double flowers had lost at least half their beauty and 
nearly all their spiritual significance. “The fully opened flower 
of a single peony,” he once wrote, “is like the countenance of a 
living creature.” 

There are a few early peonies that blossom in May, but June 
is the month for the best varieties. Nearly all of these are at- 
tractive, but the single whites flushed with pink are as glorious 
as a summer sunrise. The petals are alive with color, to which 
the varying tints of stamens and pistil give an added charm. 
The semi-double sorts are also beautiful and show in an in- 
teresting way the fact that part of the stamens have been trans- 
formed into petals, a process which is carried to the limit in the 
double peonies. 

To get the. greatest pleasure from the garden peonies for in- 
door use the buds should be cut off with long stems as the petals 
begin to expand and placed in a vase or flower bowl on a porch 
or in a living-room where the flowers can open in shelter and out 
of direct sunshine. For the color tones are so exquisite that the 
sun fades them quickly and the petals are so delicate that they 
suffer from the buffets of rain and wind. The full effects of the 
stamens and pistil in the single flowers or of the inner petals in 
the double ones are also thus preserved. Choose rather plain 
receptacles for displaying them, as the flowers are so simple in 
their colors that they appear to better advantage when set off by 
jars in monotones or neutral tints. 

The peonies are among the most permanent of garden flowers. 
‘Once established they continue to bud and blosom year after 
year, requiring only a division of the roots once or twice a decade. 
“The initial expense is also insignificant, as many of the best 
plants can be purchased for twenty-five cents each. 

Peonies should be planted in autumn or early spring in a rich 
border garden, preferably in partial shade. But it is an excel- 
lent plan to visit the grounds of peony growers in June to make 
za selection of the varieties that please you most. 











PEONIES FOR BEAUTY 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


In preparing the peony bed it is well worth while to take such 
pains that there shall be no regrets later because the plants do not 
attain the best. possible development. The roots require muca 
moisture and rich materials for growth. An abundant supply of 
decaying vegetation to furnish a bed of humus in which nitrogen 
will be produced by the tiny soil microbes is desirable as a founda- 
tion. Such a layer of humus is also helpful in absorbing and 
holding moisture. 

So the place chosen should be dug out to a depth of two feet 
and the bottom filled in with fallen or composted leaves, rotted 
manure, street sweepings or something similar. At least a foot 
of such material may be added, although it is desirable to mix a 
little soil throughout this bottom layer. Then add another foot of 
rich loam into which some well-rotted manure may be thoroughly 
spaded before the roots are set out. A bed so prepared will sup- 
ply materials for growth for many years. 

If the peony bed is on so low a level that it may readily be 
watered from a hose there is no necessity for sub-irrigation. But 
if it is elevated above surrounding walks or is so sloping that 
water runs off the surface it is well worth while to plan for sub- 
irrigation. This is easily done by means of a few lengths of three 
or four-inch drain tile. If the bed is only four or five feet wide 
one row of the tile will answer. If eight or ten feet wide, two 
rows are better. The tile should be laid the long way of the bed, 
about fifteen inches deep, with the ends merely touching one an- 
other. At the end of the bed nearest the water supply a curved 
tile is inserted to bring the opening above the surface, so that soil 
will not be washed into the tiles. 

After such a system for sub-irrigation is established watering 
becomes simply a process of inserting a hose into the open end, 
turning on a slow stream and letting the water run until the bed is 
saturated. Such a thorough watering once a week will keep the 
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Jants flourishing, even in hot, dry weather. They need much 
water up to the time the flowers wither. 

One great advantage of sub-irrigation is that the root-system is 
drawn downward rather than toward the surface. The latter is 
too often the result of the ordinary superficial watering. 

The best time to start a peony bed is in autumn. The buds be- 
gin to grow so early in the spring that they are likely to be broken 
off in spring planting. 

The peony enjoys the distinction of being a specialty with many 
reliable commercial plant growers. Some of them offer for the 
asking attractive booklets full of beautiful pictures, descriptions 
of varieties and directions for growing. The prospective buyer 
should have these booklets for guidance. 

Peonies are fortunate in their freedom from insect and fun- 
gous enemies. The buds are sometimes injured by insect attack, 
but this is rare, and the leaves are extraordinarily immune from 
injury. 

THE VARIETIES TO CHOOSE 

In selecting the varieties for the peony bed one finds an almost 
bewildering list of names in the more important catalogs. Many 
dealers help one to choose by offering special collections of a 
dozen or fifteen of what they consider the finest sorts and one 
can seldom do better than to adopt such a list as the basis for 
the peony garden. It is desirable, however, to group the plants 
by colors as they mass more effectively thus, and so the follow- 
ing lists may be helpful. 

Among the white or nearly white sorts, La Tulipe has a large 
flower of a pale lilac tint which is very pleasing. Festiva 
Maxima is a popular variety, with the outer petals pure white 
and the tips of the inner ones touched with red in a very attract- 
ive way. The Duke of Wellington has flowers tinted with sul- 
phur yellow. Madame Crousse is a pure white with very large 
flowers, while Marie Lemoine is ivory white and later than most 
of the other kinds. 

September is a good month to get the peony bed ready for 
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The Opening Petals 


planting. Many peo- 
ple wait unti) spring 
to plant peonies. 
This is a great mis- 
take. The time to 
plant these roots is 
in September, when 
they will have an 
opportunity to be- 
come established be- 
fore winter sets in, 
and to start their 
growth of leaves 
and stems very early 
in spring. Why not 
try a border of peo- 
nies along a hedge 
or building, where 
they are in partial 
shade. When so 
planted for mass ef- 
fects, the result is 
vastly more beauti- 
ful than when a few 
plants are intermin- 
gled with other flow- 
ers. Peonies make 
a harmonious dis- 
play along the bor- 
der of the _ rose- 
garden, and they 
are effective as a 
border to masses of 
shrubbery of most 
kinds, In ordering, 
be sure to get a good 
proportion of the 
light-colored single 
sorts. These are more beautiful and effective than the cheaper, 
red double sorts. Care should be taken not to set the crowns too 
deep. Cover the buds with not more than two inches of loamy 
soil. 

As winter approaches it is desirable to give the bed a light 
covering of fallen leaves hidden and held in place by evergreen 
boughs. This is essential for the tree peonies, though not really 
necessary for the herbaceous sorts. 

The pink peonies are especially desirable because of the uni- 
versal appeal of their delicate color tones. There are many good 
sorts. General Bertrand is a combination of dark pink outer 
petals and salmon pink inner ones. Floral Treasure is of a beau- 
tiful lilac-rose tone with large and showy flowers. Charlemagne 
is almost white, but is rose tinted. Golden Harvest is an at- 
tractive combination of peach-blossom pink outer petals and 
creamy white inner ones. Madame Calot is hydrangea-pink, 
darker in the center. Humei is a late flower, pale rose in color. 
Other good sorts in this color are Delicatissima, Jeanne d’Arc 
and Madame Breon. 

Among the brighter red peonies there are many varieties. 
Louis van Houtte is a popular crimson-maroon sort Francois 
Ortegat is a brilliant crimson, and Grandiflora Rubra is a deep 
crimson-carmine. Marechal MacMahon, Atrosanguinea, John 
Fraser and Sir Charles Dilke are all good red or reddish sorts. 





In Full Flower 


OTHER TYPES OF PEONIES 


In addition to these usual herbaceous peonies there are various 
other types that add variety and interest to the border garden. 
The old-fashioned “Piny” or Paeonia officinalis is earlier than 
the modern forms and has full double flowers in blush-white, 
rose-pink and deep crimson. It blossoms about two weeks earlier 
than other sorts. 

The Tree Peonies, however, are the most desirable forms with. 
which to supplement the herbaceous group. These belong to a 
distinct species and grow in a shrub-like or tree-like form. They 
blossom very early and so prolong the season. 
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CONCRETE 

T is said that we Americans of today, in our great struggle to 
reach ideals which are worthy, resemble somewhat the amal- 
gamated, artificial building material which, for lack of a better 
name, has become classified as concrete. Thanks to the skill of 
the mixing, the care exercised in securing, the cleansing of every 
thing entering the ingredients and the peculiar tenacity and quality 
of the cement, the mixture, is said, often with a degree of truth, 
to withstand a far greater pressure than granite. Fire and water 
have done for it all that is possible. Through this purification it 
has become super-granite. We are reminded also that if we of 
this country would build ourselves a nation, strong and worthy, 
taking the essential form of democracy, we can scarcely do better 
than examine carefully the class of citizens which we admit into 
the commonwealth, and above all must we begin to exercise prac- 
tically the spirit of self-elimination, self-abnegation, self-efface- 
ment, self-purification, remembering that only in this way are we 
worthy to stand before the world and befort ourselves as a people 
worthy of regard. Every undesirable addition to the common- 
wealth endangers the whole and adds to the burden of the whole. 
It will be remembered that some of the foundations of ancient 
Rome, built during the classic times, rest upon concrete, which 
today show distinctly the veinings of the original wooden frames 
and the very markings and texture of the trees of which they 
were made; even the age of the tree is discernible. Into this con- 
crete, however, much entered which is today shown to be undesira- 
ble. Here also is discernible detached odds and ends which could 
at the proper time have readily been cleansed or removed by water. 
Now alas, it is too late, but the story is vividly written on every 
foot of the surface. The concrete as a whole has suffered for 
lack of attention to primary needs: in places it is filthy ; mere dirt 
lodges in the pores and dulls the sparkle of the silica. The 
crushed quartz, jewels in their way, can scarce reflect the light. 
In like manner, into the foundations of this republic, through the 
carelessness of our fathers and our own indifference, has grown 
all too readily, class hatred, class arrogance and indifference to 
law. At much of this we are horrified, we are alarmed, saying to 
ourselves, Where will it end? Fire and water must be the eternal 
vigilance of our Republican Concrete, in order to tenacify the 
mixture permitting the bright sparkle of individual qualities to 
reflect the sunlight. Still, it is co:nforting to acknowledge the 
timely opening of our eyes to errors of today and to learn that 
agitation for reforms within as well as without are very much in 
order just now, so that the Republic inay in time be acknowledged 
for its brightnes, its integrity of purpose in matters political, 
social and economical as it is respected for its ability to endure 
an‘l carry pressure and weight, bearing wpon its broad shoulders 

its share of the great burdens of the world. 


COLOR AND REPOSE 


HEN an artist selects a color range for his palette, he has 
in mind the completed picture. He groups his shadows 
usually at the left, his high lights at the right, and the great mid- 
dle range of tones in the center. From this working layout he 
paints his canvas. He does not choose the same gamut of color 
for an early spring morning that he would for a late November 
day, yet he holds in both cases to certain definite principles. Har- 
mony of color, contrast of color and tone relation are just as im- 
perative in the subdued landscape as in the brightly keyed one. 

The householder who plans a color scheme for his dwelling is 
confronted with a situation similar to that of the artist. That he 
is often quite unconscious of the fact does not make it any the 
less true. If he is able to visualize the finished decorative scheme 
of his home, he has a mental picture of an harmonious whole. He 
will not work haphazard, but build the color scheme room by 
room until the result is as satisfactory as the completed canvas of 
the painter. He may work in the simplest way and produce a 
cottage ; he may achieve one of the most expensive interiors of the 
year, but if he be master of the situation the underlying princi- 
ples of proportion, balance, harmony and repose will be expressed 
regardless of the expenditure. Usually this mastery comes only 
after long study, but it should be within the reach of everybody. 
There is no magic in interior decoration. There are ways open 
to everyone who will give a little thought to the matter. 

In the average household the interior decorator is the mistress 
of the home. Her problem is really far more interesting than 
that of the artist, for the welfare, health and happiness of the 
family are largely in her hands. If she understands even in a 
limited way the psychology of colors, she knows that certain tones 
are stimulating or depressing, irritating or soothing, according 
to their absorption of light and according to their effect on indi- 
vidual temperaments. This latter phase of the subject is very im- 
portant. Phlegmatic people like red, and usually need it. Highly 
strung, nervous people are over-stimulated by red when used in 
large quantities, but are often benefited by touches of this color. 
Green is restful to most temperaments, as are brown and warm 
gray. The colors used in the woods and fields are admirable for) 
large areas—the green of foliage, the brown of tree trunks, and 
the gray of distant hills. In a real landscape even the shadows 
are warm: there are no absolutely cold colors. 

In borrowing the rather neutral greens and browns of Nature, 
it must be remembered that the great outdoors is full of pic- 
turesque contrasts. There is the even sunlight of a bright day 
which brings out strong lights and shadows. Therefore the 
greens and browns are never lifeless. There are also sunsets in 
which the most brilliant reds and yellows give accents of pure 
color to the deepest tones. There are various atmospheric effects 
which turn white to warm ivory, gray to lavender, and brown to 
purple. The rooms of a house are not to be regarded as all out- 
doors, but in choosing Nature’s colors for the side walls follow 
her sufficiently to add those touches of soft brilliancy which are 
as the very salt of existence. Pursue harmony with all diligence, 
but avoid monotony with equal vigilance. To keep the middle dis- 
tance between the too quiet and the too varied, the overdone and 
the underdone, is not so difficult as appears on the surface. 

Weare a restless nation, and have suffered in the past from too 
much pattern in our houses. We have lived too long with figured 
walls, figured carpets, figured curtains; sometimes figured ceil- 
ings. Our surroundings have expressed everything but repose. 
We have gone to extremes in many matters, drawing out the re- 
mark from a witty Frenchman that we “even rested like fury.” 
It is not possible to make over the American temperament, but we 
can so make over our surroundings that repose and serenity are as 
much a part of our homes as comfort and convenience. 


SS 


THE VINE TRELLIS 


HE decorative value of the vine lattice or trellis is obvious, 
but the extent of the possible use of this device is little appre- 
ciated. As a means of supporting vines, it has an advantage over 
both a solid wall and the nearly invisible wire support. And this 
for the reason that the trellis itself, when left uncovered by the 
vines, may be made ornamental. It remains for the architect to 
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devise uses to which the lattice may be put. This may be done, 
in attaching not only the lattice to the wall but in forming a sepa- 
rate structure, such as an entrance porch. 

By the modest caller who must wait at a door in full view of 
the public highway, this architectural novelty will be welcomed. 
By the housewife, who seeks the best place on the outside of the 
dwelling for rearing vines, it may be made an object of great 
beauty. Many are the advantages of such a feature applied to the 
cottage. It offers protection from rain, in common with any en- 
trance shelter; but it also gives protection from wind, while ad- 
mitting a necessary amount of air that in summer is somewhat 
tempered by shade before entering the house. In the enclosure 
delicate indoor plants may be placed for a morning’s airing with- 
out danger of injury; or a seat may be placed on each side of the 
door and pleasantly screened by vines. Such a porch may become 
a true ornament to the exterior of the house, relieving an other- 


wise barren wall. 
— 


THE LABELING OF TOWNS 


ah TOMORETSTS and other travelers in the country are con- 
stantly annoyed by the difficulty of identifying towns and 
villages through which they pass. So important a building as the 
post-office is usually without a name plate; the bank and hotel 
likewise. The railway station, if it backs upon the public high- 
way, gives no clue as to its name; and even on the side of the 
tracks, passengers must crane their necks to read a sign none too 
easily distinguishable. This need, which many have felt without 
realizing what was lacking, is remarkable for the ease with which 
it can be corrected. The expense is measured in terms of a paint 
pot. The Government should be induced to bestow upon each 
post-office a name plate, to be attached to the outside of the build- 
ing. Railroads should be induced to label every side of their 
stations. In addition to this, local pride might be spurred by the 
influence of an automobile association to display the name of the 
town or village on the first and last buildings passed by the trav- 
eler on the main highway. 


— 


“EASY STAIRS”’ 


66 AN easy stair we must have,” declares the entire family to the 

architect, whereupon a discussion ensues as to what an 
easy stair is, and the veil is momentarily lifted from a seeming 
black art. A stair is easy or difficult to mount according to the 
relation between the “tread” or level part, and the “rise” or ver- 
tical part. This relation can be computed in several ways. Some 
architects reason that if the tread be multiplied by the rise and 
the result falls between 70 and 75, the proportion for a satisfac- 
tory main stairway of a dwelling is obtained. 

Example: Tread, 1034 inches; rise, 634 inches. These figures 
multiplied give 72.56, an ideally proportioned stair. 

Another rule is that the rise and tread when added should fall 
between 17 and 1714 inches. Another, that the sum of two rises 
and a tread should not be less than 24 nor more than 25 inches. 
Thus the “ease” of a stair can be readily assured ; but these rules, 
it should be remembered, apply only to stairs with “nosings,” as 
the portion of the tread which projects in the shape of a molding 
is called. For a stone stair, without nosings, to be comfortable 
for adults the tread should be greatly increased in proportion to 
the rise; e. g., 12-inch tread to 6-inch rise; and steps outdoors 
should be even further flattened; e. g., 14-inch tread to 6-inch 
rise. 

.— 
SCIENCE IN RURAL LIFE 


WN EVER before has agriculture received the attention that it 
now does in the United States. There is a trend in public 
sentiment that favors the increase of facilities for this kind of 
education. Possibly the day is not far distant when Uncle Sam 
will lead all countries in the systematic work of the agricultural 
department in Washington and the affiliated systems throughout 
the various States. There are those sanguine enough to believe 
this and to predict that when our deserts are irrigated there will 
be few uncultivated spots in our country. 


The American institutions for instruction and research in 
agriculture constitute a national system of higher education in 
the science of rural life. The graduate and collegiate agricultural 
schools rank with the best courses of this kind in Europe, and the 
newer secondary and elementary instruction is a success. We 
have just cause to be proud of this because we are a new country. 
But the steady demand for teachers of agriculture as the list of 
schools, public and private, offering some sort of course on the 
subject increases, shows how rapidly this form of education is 
gaining ground. From Canada to the Gulf of Mexico, from Maine 
to California, the cry is “Back to the soil,” and this involves a 
better knowledge of land values and products. 

In a brief resume of the vast agricultural work done in this 
country and its increasing efficiency, one can only touch at the 
various efforts being made. In several of the States, appropria- 
tions have been made by legislature to open experimental high 
schools where agriculture and domestic science are taught. Rural 
schools in some places are now consolidated. In other words, 
several small district schools are combined and one large, well- 
appointed building takes their place. This contains an auditorium 
for evening entertainments and courses in agriculture and domes- 
tic science and manual training are part of of the school’s curricu- 
lum. Such a movement involves the question of good roads, so 
the farmer can take his children to school and himself enjoy the 
evenings in the auditoriums, so this feature is also being agitated. 
The percentage of girls and women who take agricultural courses 
in some of the agricultural schools increases yearly, and for this 
reason in some institutions there are horticultural sessions espe- 
cially for them. 

State aid for agricultural schools is a marked success, but this 
is only one out of many ways that are adopted to encourage the 
study of agriculture and domestic science. There are nature 
study schools, corn clubs, potato clubs, cotton clubs and similar 
organizations which flourish in different sections of the country, 
and in many of which boys and girls take an active part. They 
are particularly enthusiastic if prizes are offered at the end of 
the season. 

So widespread has the agricultural craze become that many 
auxiliary agencies are employed to cultivate a liking for rural 
life. One wealthy woman actually left an estate and a large fund 
of money for the benefit of the farmers’ association of Sandwich, 
Massachusetts, that they might improve in agriculture. The West, 
not to be outdone in any endeavors, started in Nebraska a depart- 
ment of public instruction, and outlined a Boys and Girls Club, 
where they learn to cultivate an acre of corn, to judge it, to cook, 
make butter and sew and at last entertain at a large State contest. 
In Tennessee they have a Folk School and Rural Life Society to 
maintain schools in the arts of country life in the Southern 
States, and even the railroads are agitated and are coming to the 
fore with suggestions and, what is more to the point, with money. 


Arguing on the theory that the larger the crops the. more 
freight for shipment, that they pass through agricultural coun- 
tries and are hence largely dependent on them, several Western 
and Northwestern railroads are using divers means to aid the 
farmers along their lines. They send out “better farming trains” 
in States where the agricultural colleges work with them, and 
these have been so successful that the Maryland Agricultural Col- 
lege built its own cars to pursue this kind of work. Wisconsin is 
now noted for its educational methods of all descriptions, and it 
provides automobiles with a corps of teachers trained to the work. 
They travel to the various farmers’ meetings, and are a successful 
means of spreading instruction in shut-in communities where the 
railroads do not go. The Massachusetts Agricultural College 
covers the ground with trolley cars. 

With an Eastern railroad operating three large farms in the 
State of New York to demonstrate for nearby farmers, with a 
Pennsylvania line having its own demonstration farm and engag- 
ing a Cornell graduate as superintendent, with other roads operat- 
ing three hundred to five hundred small farms as sample of what 
scientific farming can accomplish, with constantly improving agri- 
cultural colleges and schools, and with the Washington depart- 
ment always on the alert for new ideas, there is little doubt but 
the “rural life craze” will take deep root. 








The Italian Home of Mrs. Jesse Hoyt, Southampton, L. I., the Loggia of which is Shown on the Cover 


O more interesting example of the 
N magic wrought by modern build- 
ing methods can be pointed out 
than the beautiful Italian home of 
Mrs. Jesse Hoyt at Southampton, L. L., 
which forms one of the largest estates in 
the summer colony. Where a few months 
ago a cornfield flourished, there now stands 
a palatial dwelling set in the midst of a 
highly cultivated park of sixteen acres, 
with full-grown trees, thick shrubbery, 
luxuriant vines and flowers, and even a 
fruit-bearing orchard, all wearing the ear- 
marks of age supposed only to accompany 
homes of long occupancy. 

Tall catalpa trees have been transplanted, 
full grown, to beautify the grounds, and 
now rear their dignified heads on a level 
with the roof of unglazed green tile, spread- 
ing their friendly branches in the embrace 
of a thirty-foot circle. Here and there, blue 
spruces, sturdy and strong, grow as though 
native to their present berth. Other pic- 
turesque features in the way of wide ter- 
races, sunken gardens, pergolas, a tea-house 
and swimming pool, seem always to have 
been there with their crisp setting of box- 
bordered hedges, rose gardens, pergolas and 
the three thousand dwarf pines and spruces 
introduced to obtain the landscape effects. 


By HARRIET GILLESPIE 


It is a modern miracle that has been per- 
formed, and the result fills one with awe 
that man can so surprisingly outstrip na- 
ture and produce an environment that ordi- 
narily would take years to attain. 

It is to the architects, Hiss and Weeks, 
that great credit is due. There was a time 
not long ago when the function of the ar- 
chitect was that of a draughtsman, pure 
and simple, but now he is architect, decorat- 
or and furnisher and landscape gardener 
rolled into one, for with the award of his 
commission, he is often given carte blanche 
to superintend every department of the job, 
and it is his taste that governs the selection 
of every last detail from supplying the 
guest towel in the private bathroom to the 
most insignificant bit of shrubbery on the 
grounds. Naturally his true function is to 
fit the house to the needs of its occupants 
and to the peculiarities of its surroundings. 
This is never an easy task, but—it is the 
test of architectural skill. 

In this respect the Hoyt house is a tribute 
to its designers. Architecturally, the Ital- 
ian villa type of house seems the one best 
suited to the location. Although designed 
mainly for a summer home, it is an all-the- 
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year-round dwelling. A concrete cellar is 
built under the entire house and a modern 
system of hot-water heating installed, so 
that not even the wild winter winds from 
the ocean can prevail against it. Plenty of 
light and an abundance of fresh air were 
among the chief requirements in drawing 
up plans for the house, and the architects 
have so arranged it that all but two of the 
rooms have a southern exposure. 

Severe simplicity characterizes the exte- 
rior. The symmetrical arrangement shows 
two projecting wings, one at each end, 
which on the second floor become sleeping 
porches—as delightful a feature for the 
occupants as it is interesting in design. 

One of the finest sites in Southampton 
was selected for the Hoyt home. It it lo- 
cated about a mile back from the ocean, 
though the latter is plainly visible from the 
upper rooms of the villa. Fronting on Ox 
Pasture Road, the grounds run through to 
Great Plains Road on the south and Halsey 
Neck Lane on the west. Diagonally oppo- 
site is the Borden place, and adjoining is the 
handsome home of Grange Sands. Other 
magnificent homes of the millionaire class 
are within a stone’s throw of the gates. 

There is a bit of sad history in connection 
with the erection of this half-million-dollar 
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residence, for it was originally designed as 
a gift from the late Alfred W. Hoyt to his 
mother and sister. Unfortunately, the 
young man died very soon after the house 
was started, but, according to his wish, the 
original plan was carried out, and it is today 
the summer home of Mrs. Hoyt and her 
daughter. Mrs. Hoyt’s town house, Fifth 
Avenue, is a repository for rare works of 
art, which include many fine tapestries, as 
well as a superb collection of carved ivories 
made by her son. 

It is true, as a well-known architect re- 
cently said, there is no quality more impor- 
tant than for a house to have a proper envi- 
ronment. It may be ever so good in design 
and arrangement, but unless the framing of 
the picture is adequate, it will be shorn of 
much of its beauty. What a becoming gown 
is to a woman, an appropriate setting is to 
a fine home. In this respect, the landscape 
architectural effects leave nothing to be 
desired. 

Approaching the house from the north, 
the visitor enters the driveway between 
stone pillars that imposingly flank orna- 
mental gates. These open upon a double 
road, broken in the center by a tapis verde 
or flat grass plot. A heavy plantation of 
box-bordered hedges border the drive on 








either side. On one side of the house is a 
terrace 250 feet long by 60 feet wide, ele- 
vated several feet above the level of the 
surrounding ground. Embanking the ter- 
race is a stone wall and coping that is most 
effective. Access to the upper level is had 
by an imposing flight of steps. 

A large place depends for much of its 
appearance on its carriage entrance. In the 
present instance, the big porte cochere 
makes this feature most impressive. Full- 
grown sycamores, blue spruces and dwarf 
pines form an effective background for its 
truly fine proportions, good lines and classic 


simplicity. Entrance is had to a hall so 
stately with its vaulted ceiling and beautiful 
spandrels as to give one the impression of 


being in a cathedral. The beauty of the 
Italian architecture is considerably height- 
ened by a lovely floor of imported Italian 
tile and the Caen stone with which the side 
walls are finished up to the spring line of 
the arches, as well as by the decorative me- 
dallions painted on the ceiling and the 
carved oak tympanums in low relief inset 


over the doors. The mastery of space is by 
no means the least satisfactory characteris- 
tic of this room, though the sense of com- 


fort experienced in entering it on a hot 
summer’s day is, temporarily at least, para- 
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Hiss and Weeks, Architects 


mount. In the hall, low marble benches 
are placed beneath the windows, and high- 
backed chairs of the period accentuate the 
architecture rather than subtract from it. 

To the left as you enter the broad hall 
is the main stairway leading to the upper 
floors. It is highly ornamental with its 
railing of polished steel and its oak treads 
starting from a marble platform at the foot. 
It extends up two full stories, and the ceil- 
ing over the staircase well shows a decora- 
tion of unusual beauty and workmanship. 
There is much that could be said about the 
rooms, their fine proportions and well-bal- 
anced trim; one can’t fail to appreciate, 
above all else, the careful planning of the 
rooms so as to take advantage of air and 
view. Every window frames a picture, and 
there is no part of the house. even in the 
hottest days of summer, that does not have 
a cool breeze. 

The reception-room is directly opposite 
the entrance. It is twenty-five feet square, 
and is of the Adam period, both as to archi- 
tectural details and furnishings. Done in 
two tones of soft French gray, with the 
ceiling picked out in Wedgwood style, the 
effect is both restful and pleasing. 

To the right, opening from the hall, ac- 
cess to which may also be had from the 
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reception-room, is the living-room. Obvi- 
ously it is always th aim to have this room 
possess the quality of “livableness,” but all 
too frequently in a costly home, and this 
is particularly the case when the furnishing 
is given into the hands of a professional 
decorator, it is anything but that. But 
here not even the most captious critic can 
pick flaws. It is a big, spacious room thirty 
feet long by torty feet wide, and opens 
upon one of the sun-parlors or loggias 
which form the projecting wings at either 
end of the house and provide sleeping 
porches overhead. Among the combined 
ornamental and structural features of the 
house that justify especial appeal, none is 
more well worth mentioning than this. 

The wood finish of the living-room is oak, 
with the floor in natural teak wood, which 
combines charmingly in tonal qualities. 
There is a low oak wainscoting and a heav- 
ily paneled ceiling, the latter decorated and 
picked out in gold by native Italian artists. 
The side walls are covered with imported 
paper in a warm brown, the dominating 
tone of the room. This is also carried out 
in the English upholstery, and blends 
charmingly with the gayer colors in the 
English chintz of the window draperies. It 
is a room admirably suited both architectur- 
ally and decoratively to the needs for which 
it is intended, and the view into the loggia 
with its wicker furniture and marble foun- 
tain constitutes not the least of its attrac- 
tive features. 

In the library, which is entered from the 
left of the main entrance, the same digni- 
fied simplicity prevails. Here again, the 
woodwork is oak, and there is a heavy 
carved cornice which is pleasingly related 
in tone to the grass cloth in natural color- 
ing which covers the walls. An architec- 
tural feature well worth mentioning is a 
marble fireplace. It is as practical a feature 
as it is a decorative note in the room’s fur- 
nishing. 

A very beautiful example of wood panel- 
ing is to be seen in the dining-room, which, 
like the living-room, opens onto a sun-par- 
lor. Ordinarily, the culinary department 
doesn’t get the attention it deserves, but the 
kitchen in the Hoyt house is said to be a 
model of its kind. There is a place for 
everything and everything in its place. Most 
of the doors are placed on one side, which 
is a very good arrangement since it leaves 
the other walls free for special uses. There 
is also a very good system of cross-ventila- 
tion, and a novel hood over the range, 
which ensures good air and the rapid dissi- 
pation of cooking odors. A service wing 
has been built at right angles to the main 
house, and apart from the kitchen and the 
like are the servants’ quarters. It is clever- 
ly screened from view by banking of trees 
and shrubs. 

There is a large main hall on the second 
floor which gives access to the bed-cham- 
bers, which have plenty of light and air, 
since each faces the south. Apart from the 
fact that all are provided with private baths, 
the two master’s bedrooms, identical in size 
with the loggias, open onto sleeping-porches. 


Each of these bed-chambers enjoys the dis- 
tinction of possessing an English fireplace 
of antique origin imported especially for 
the purpose. English chintz for curtains 
and furniture match the wall-papers and 
supply the simple cottage note desirable in 
these suites. 

Altogether the delightful results achieved 
in the garden are an object lesson of the 
value of the landscape architect, for it is in 
the laying out of the grounds that art and 
ingenuity are best shown and the pictur- 
esque vistas and the charming effects ob- 
tained are satisfying beyond compare. In 
no country has the luxuriousness of gar- 
den accessories ‘been so accentuated as in 
Italy, and while we in America have trans- 
planted the idea more or less extensively, it 
is not always with the same happy result 
obtained in the present case. But so wisely 
has the work been administered that at every 
turn one is confronted with a picture seem- 
ingly more perfect than the last. There are 
broad, sweeping stretches of sward broken 
by picturesque patches of ornamental shrub- 
bery, while here and there a tall sycamore 
or blue spruce stands against the whiteness 
of the stucco or is silhouetted against the 
distant sand dunes in effective fashion. 


By far the most imposing of these fea- 
tures is the sunken garden, which, two full 
acres in extent and five feet below the level 
of the ground, is reached from the rear of 
the house by way of a box-bordered path- 
way. Actual entrance to the gardens is ob- 
tained through a pergola which flanks one 
end. In one respect, the pergola is unique 
in that it culminates in the cénter in a tea- 
house of Italian design. This overlooks the 
swimming pool, in the center of which two 
streams of water constantly play, affording 
a sense of refreshing coolness even when 
the mercury is climbing skyward. 


The water supply, always an important 
problem at a seaside resort, has been satis- 
factorily solved by an artesian well drilled 
near the house. The water is driven up into 
an elevated tank which is capable of con- 
taining a reserve supply of 20,000 gallons, 
so there isn’t much chance of suffering from 
a water famine, and again there is the sat- 
isfaction of knowing there is plenty to put 
out an incipient blaze with, if necessary. 


During June more than four thousand 
rose bushes were in bloom in the two rose 
gardens. Each garden is sixty by sixty 
feet in size and is stocked with all the well- 
known varieties of roses, including among 
others the rare and beautiful Frau Karl 
Drushki. It might seem that every need 
had been supplied with the features already 
mentioned, but the owner hasn’t stopped 
there in her efforts to develop a country es- 
tate from the virgin soil on short notice. 
She has even added an apple orchard; not 
of trees that must still reach maturity, but 
full-grown ones that will bear a fine crop 
of choice fruit this year. The garage, which 
is constructed along similar lines as the 
house, is built to accommodate the two fam- 
ilies of the butler and chauffeur, so that 
altogether the house and its arrangements 
leave little to be desired. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


Time was not so very long ago when 
we Americans accepted with calm compla- 
cency most any summer abode, but with an 
enlarged horizon, what once satisfied us, 
satisfies us no more. To-day, it is alto- 
gether essential that the home in which we 
spend seven months of the year shall re- 
flect something of the beauty which a wider 
experience has brought to our ken and 
which the wonders of the old world have 
opened up to us. And we are constantly 
reaching out for designs and surroundings 
which will more nearly satisfy the ideals 
we have created in our minds. 

Nowhere is this feeling better illustrated 
than in this beautiful home by the sea. It 
stands out strikingly from its fellows be- 
cause of its dignified simplicity and pecu- 
liar fitness to its surroundings and makes 
the impression clear at the start, that the 
adaptation of Italian architecture, in a 
modified form, and the introduction of the 
garden features which are now world fa- 
mous, to the seaside summer home are both 
satisfactory and pleasing. Inland, the use 
of the Italian garden is more common, but 
on the seacoast where sandy soil is sup- 
posed to quarrel with extensive vegetation, 
it is still considerable of a novelty. 

There is something very fine about the 
simplicity of design of the Hoyt house, the 
classic lines of the porte cochere, the well 
balance fagade and the harmony expressed 
in the detail of the exterior decorations. In 
the transition from the picture to its set- 
ting, there is nothing to displease the eye 
or offend the taste. On the contrary, the 
ensemble is so natural and effective that 
one is completely lost in admiration at the 
ability of man to achieve such ends. 

It is in this adaptation of architecture to 
surroundings that the Italian landscape 
architect is so supremely successful and the 
thing that has made the garden art of the 
Renaissance so justly renowned. In Ameri- 
ica, the cult of the Italian garden has 
spread rapidly the past fifteen years, not 
always unfortunately, with the happiest re- 
sults. There are still those who fondly 
imagine a pergola, a marble bench and a 
sun dial make an Italian garden. But these 
are pardonable offenses and experience is 
enlightening. Those who truly love the 
garden magic of the old world and seek to 
translate its beauty to the environment of 
the new, know that the lovely features must 
be copied not alone in letter, but in spirit, 
and the feeling as well as the visible effects 
should be there. 

The landscape garden must, to be sure, 
harmonize with the architectural style of 
the house and be adapted to the needs of 
those living within it, but it must, on the 
other hand, perfectly accord with the land- 
scape surrounding it. In short, it must be 
adapted as well to its environment as are 
those charming old world models which in- 
spired it. This, in short, is the secret to 
be learned from the gardens of Italy and 
it is the thing which has been translated 
into the Hoyt house at Southampton and 
which, with its classic purity and refine- 
ment, make it so distinctive and unusual a 
summer home. 
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The Beautiful Entrance Hall Has a Floor of Italian Tile and Side Walls of Caen Stone with Concrete Above 
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COLOR AND CONTENT 


EW of us realize how much of our 
content, or of our discontent, with 
our surroundings arises from their 
color. In a picture gallery, as we 

know, the first impression comes from this, 
the predominating factor. The child enter- 
ing a gallery proves the fact by making 
straightway for that picture which has the 
most vivid and agreeable color. Nor can 
even the most sophisticated, whether we 
admit it or no, free ourselves wholly from 
the subtle spell of color. 

To most of us it is not given to change 
our surroundings from the foundation up- 
ward, nor to remold them nearer to the 
heart’s desire. The- majority are obliged to 
“put up” with the rented apartment or the 
ready-made house. Too often the latter 
- implies the “Jerry-made,” and as a fore- 
gone conclusion the house will be anything 
but satisfactory from an architectural and 
structural standpoint. Beauties of propor- 
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tion, excellence of frank construction, fit- 
tings of the so-called decorative details to 
utility—such qualities as these we know it 
hopeless to expect. Therefore are we prone 
to fall back listlessly and declare it impos- 
sible to make our surroundings agreeable. 
We must contrive, say we then, to “live in 
spite of our houses.” 

But is it really quite so bad? Are we not 
taking the cowardly attitude rather than 
the constructive one? The truth is that 
there is a feasible and very practical way 
out of some of the difficulty. As a matter 
of actual fact, it is possible to ameliorate 
unpleasing conditions. By a judicious use 
of color we may achieve an environment 
that shall have charm despite uncomfort- 
able corners, dust-catching cornices, ill- 
placed windows and the similar ills and 
errors of outrageous building. 
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Now to choose a fair color scheme, 
whether of harmonies, of analogies, or of 
contrast, is not so difficult a matter, nor 
does it require a superhuman effort to carry 
one out. If anyone doubts its efficacy as a 
means to the end of ameliorating poorly 
constructed rooms, let me instance a case 
from an allied art. 

It is the case of a woman who bears the 
reputation of being well-garbed. Yet, never 
are her clothes made by the most expensive 
tailors; often, indeed, they are made at 
home. How, then, does she manage? 
Merely by applying to her own wear her 
exquisite sense of color harmony. It is a 
case of color versus cut, and the color wins 
out. 

Now, with equal effectiveness the prin- 
ciples of color harmony can be applied to 
the matter of home decoration. In a sim- 
ilar way we can call upon color to make us 
amends for other ills we know too well. 
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A Bed-Sitting Room in a New York City House Decorated by Elsie de Wolfe 




















Only give it a chance, and color will round 
off, so to speak, the sharp angles of our 
discontent and will give us a sense of com- 
fort and well-being. 

I am thinking over the rooms that I have 
known where it has so done. One, a com- 
bined sitting-room and library, was espe- 
cially successful. 

To begin with, it was the most ordinary 
of alcoved front bedrooms in the most or- 
dinary of brownstone, high-stooped block 
houses. The ceiling was too high. The 
hearth was commonplace. The woodwork 
was a grained imitation of black walnut 
and, moreover, structurally futile. But the 
Philosopher took hold of it. She tinted the 
walls with a flat tint of terra-cotta. This 
was not the tone usually thought of as the 
typical terra-cotta, but that lighter, softer 
shade of it which harmonizes with natural 
oak. Next she painted the woodwork to 
match—this in order that its structural de- 
ficiencies should be overlooked. And the 
ruse succeeded; the woodwork became un- 
obtrusive, wholly inoffensive. Next the 
Philosopher supplied a dado. This dado, 
the chef d’oeuvre of the whole room, was 
nothing more nor less than a long low 
oaken bookcase, or series of bookcases, 
which ran completely around the four sides 
of the room. 

An oak floor and chairs, together with a 
chaise-longue upholstered in a corduroy of 
similar terra-cotta tone, completed the 
scheme. Does it sound monotonous? But 
it was far from it. For two Oriental rugs 


The Living-Room of the Hoyt Residence, Southampton, L. I., is a Fine Harmony 


on the floor lent their perfectly harmonized 
contrasts of color with a result that was 
rich but not gaudy. Next the books, some 
in red, some in green, and some few in 
morocco bound, lent their variety-in-har- 
mony, while the gleam of brass andirons in 
the open fireplace (the ugly framing of 
which, by the way, had been also painted 
to melt into the rest of the scheme) and the 
sunshine glowing through yellow silk win- 
dow curtains gave the needed highlights to 
the whole. 

Into that room one felt as if one never 
could “come too early or return too late”; 
in that room one utterly forgot that it be- 
longed to the commonplace type of brown- 
stone box with tin lid. One felt conscious 
only of the persuasive charm of the room’s 
fair color. One acknowledged the triumph 
won by that color which was itself a tribute 
to the magic of personality. 

It will do us no harm, once in a while to 


take note how color may help us to get 
various effects in various sorts of rooms; 
how responsive, moreover, it will prove to 


the differing moods we may desire to play 


upon. 
In the living-room, for instance, where 
first and above all things we must aim at 


cheeriness, we may call on color for help; 


and in a case of this sort we must be wary 
lest we call upon some color scheme too rare 
or delicate for human nature’s daily wear. 


We must enlist a magician that will not be 
spirited away by the needed floods of whole- 
some sunshine. On the other we 
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of Browns and Closely Related Tones 


must note the relation existing between thrift 
and color. Since the living-room will be 
used in the evening as well as daytime, the 
color scheme should be not only one to 
which artificial light is becoming, but one 
which does not absorb too much of that 
artificial lighting. 

It is well for us to remember that certain 
shades, as dark reds, greens and _ black, 
actually “eat up the light,” while others re- 
flect and seem to make the more of it. It 
is not an easy matter to decide on a color 
which shall be equally desirable, then, in 
evening as in daylight, but so long as gas 
and electricity count as they now do in our 
expense budget, the matter is worth our 
pondering. 

Again it is worth while to observe the 
effects that different colors have upon our 
nerves. The subject is full of possibilities 
not yet exploited. None the less, we are all 
aware that one color will be a saving to us 
in nerve force, whereas another will be a 
positive irritant. Only try sleeping for a 
number of nights successively in a pink 
room. Now, in nature the rose tints are 
universal favorites, and deservedly. But 
when it comes to artificial color schemes 
these tints are among the most difficult and 
dangerous to handle. To prove it, try mov- 
ing from the pink room .into one whose 
walls are a soft gray or green or cream 
color. The difference in your sensation 
will be almost unbelievable. In the one 
case you were keyed up, and in the other 
gently soothed down. 











A SUBURBAN CONCRETE HOUSE 


By H. VAN R. PALMER 


OU may have _ been 

y through this building 

game. Perhaps you are 

only thinking about it, 
and impatiently waiting for the 
contractor to break ground for 
the new home. If you have ar- 
rived at that point you have be- 
gun to gain experience and know 
a little of the fascinating game 
of building on paper. You have 
spent weeks and months—per- 
haps years—in studying maga- 
zines, catalogues and books, and 
your knowledge of doorknobs, 
heating systems and trim would 
do credit to a veteran builder. 

The knowledge you have 
gained in this way is not super- 
ficial in any sense of the word, 
and while we all are more or less 
liable to overestimate rather than 
underestimate our ability, this 
self-gained information stands ; ‘ 
the prospective builder in good stead. The man who is going to 
put up a house costing $25,000 doesn’t have to give such intimate 
attention to the details. These are matters for his architect. He 
knows that he requires so many rooms; that the finish must be in 
accordance with his tastes, and that the house must become a part 
of a predetermined location which he has carefully chosen with 
the idea of preserving the natural beauty of the surroundings. 
Under such conditions a building can in truth be a part of the 
landscape. 

But let us consider the moderate-cost house on a village plot. 
There may be small opportunity for development there. Just the 
same problems your neighbors had to deal with, the same 50-by- 
150-foot plot, perfectly level, and not even a boulder around which 
some shrubs might be planted to help you in your desire to make 
your home artistic. If you have a certain amount of civic pride, 
you may forget your own desires to the extent of studying the 
houses around you to see wheth- 
er yours, as you have planned it, 
is to be a “tone” or a “counter- 
tone.” Whether by visualizing 
you can see that the red-tile roof 








The Home of Mr. J. L. Clucas, Dumont, New Jersey 
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you had anticipated might better t+ hi ohuge 
be green, and the trim of the 
windows and doors a tobacco 
brown instead of white. It is a 
difficult thing to find a more 
pleasing combination under all 
circumstances than a concrete 
house with a white cement stucco 
finish ard a trim of tobacco 
brown, and this surmounted with Ram 
a green-tile roof. Such a com- 
bination seems to adapt itself to 
almost any condition, whether a 
background of foliage or merely 
shrubs. 

The house of Mr. J. L. Clucas 
is a good illustration of what can 
be done in a year’s time to make 
a plain village plot habitable. It 
was designed primarily for a 
family of three, with the endeav- 
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tively simple, so that the cost of 
building would not be too high. 

The foundation is concrete and 
the exterior walls are of hollow 
tile, stuccoed with a white Port- ° 
land cement. This construction 
is what is known as semi-fire- 
proof, because the roof is shin- 
gled and the floors are wood. A 
broad porch, with a suspended 
concrete floor and low parapet 
with its flower-boxes, extends all 
the way across the front of the 
house. The wide French door 
leads to a pretentious reception- 
hall with coat-closet and box- 
seat under the stairs. To the 
right is a well-lighted living- 
room, and in one end an attrac- 
tive fireplace, designed by the 
owner, is set in between two high 
leading from the kitchen and an 
panel construction between the 
hall and living-room gives the 
latter the appearance of being much larger than it really is. The 
built-in window-seat, the three large windows forming the over- 
hanging bay, and the beamed ceiling give it a very cozy appear- 
ance. 

The dining-room is on the opposite side of the hall, and is 
separated from it by rolling sash doors, which when closed have 
the appearance of French doors. On one side is a built-in china- 
closet with leaded-glass doors. The broad, simple plate-rail and 
beamed ceiling and the three large windows are attractive fea- 
tures. A butler’s pantry with dresser and refrigerator separates 
this room from the kitchen. The latter has a drop shelf which 
serves the purpose of a kitchen table without taking up valuable 
space. In fact, the entire kitchen equipment is reduced to a 
minimum. There is no range, only a gas-stove, sink and drain- 
board. There is a small radiator to heat the room in cold weather 
when the gas-range is not in use. Another feature worthy of 
comment is the hot-water sys- 
tem. The hot-water tank is in 
the basement attached to the fur- 
nace, and the latter is the source 
of hot-water supply when the 
furnace is in use. At other times 
i a coil connected with the gas- 

i range heats the water in this 

is same tank. The laundry tubs are 

also in the basement, which is 

reached through the stairway 

leading from the kitchen and an 
outside cellarway. 

All the woodwork and trim in 
the house—excepting the floors 
downstairs, which are red oak, 
and the second floor, North Car- 
olina pine—is selected chestnut, 
stained a Mission color. The 
second floor is natural finish. 

At the landing of the second 
floor a nook is formed by a bay, 
which serves as a sewing- or 
sun-room. The rest of the sec- 
ond-floor plan comprises the 
ownet’s room, with full-length 
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a large and well-appointed bathroom, which is also provided with 
an entrance from the main hall. The attic stairs are also reached 
from the hall, for in a house of this size the room above the sec- 
ond floor is needed for storage. On the opposite side of the hall, 
in the front, is the guest-room, and in the rear the maid’s room. 

The roof, which has four sides, has an overhang of three feet, 
forming a natural awning for the windows of the second floor, 
which are all placed high. The plumbing for the radiators 
throughout the house is hidden in the partitions and walls. The 
mullions on the windows and French doors are all very large and 
deep, giving a massive and antique effect. 

There are two distinct and clearly-defined necessities in every 
successful home. One, a comfortable, convenient and livable in- 
terior, which we appreciate most in winter, and the other, an at- 
tractive though simple and eye-compelling exterior, with its har- 
monious surroundings appealing to the summer fancies. These 
two features, it seems to me, are dependent one on the other in 
determining the success of any home. Just a tree or a shrub 
here and there as they would be in nature; a garden path, a bench 
or a sundial, are the added touches, which give a value their 
absence alone can prove. 





The Porch in Detail 


_ “A happy use of the plastic qualities of cement has been made 
in reproducing old masterpieces of ornament, architectural or 
sculptural,” says Samuel Swift, in “Indoors and Out.” 

“Much of the lovable quality of antique or renaissance orna- 
ment, as in any other art, lies in the human divergencies from 
absolute accuracy of line or modeling. Besides these uninten- 
tional but delightful irregularities of master craftsmen, one likes 
to note the signs of wear, the marks of long usage, the healed 
scars of time and service. No stone cutter can reconstruct, in his 
marble or Caen stone, either of these elusive beauties. The in- 
dividuality, the intangible, authentic note of the creative artist 
cannot be copied. Nor is it easier to represent, in a few strokes 
hewn out yesterday, the attrition due to immemorial human con- 
tact. But a carefully taken cast keeps a good share of these 


precious qualities of an original. Facsimile is hardly too strong : 


a word to apply to the best of these cement casts—they are truer 
than plaster casts because they are in a material almost the same, 





The Dining-Room 


in many cases, as that of the ornament they have reproduced. 

From the use to which some of these excellent casts have al- 
ready been put, however, it is worth while to sound a note of 
warning. If mantels, pillars, or friezes from the old world may 
be bought like ready made clothing, their purchase and applica- 
tion should receive at least as much thought. In buying or plac- 
ing cement architectural ornaments in or upon a building, sound 
architectural advice should be taken, to avoid mixing historic 
styles or incorporating something without fitness or relation to 
the design. Under wise restrictions, however, there is no doubt 
of the immense value of this method of reviving intimate associa- 
tion with the architectural classics. 

The use of cement or concrete for architectural ornament means 
a saving of forty to sixty per cent. of the cost of limestone and of 
fifty to seventy-five per cent. of the cost of marble. If a fixed 
sum be available, a good deal more ornamenting can be provided 
in cement than in stone.” 
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“The Outside of oy i is “ei and “peo Tt is Built of Hollow Tile, is Plastered Within and Cement Staccoed Without” 


HE writer was an usher in a Chicago 

' theatre in the fall of 1908 when 

the germ of this idea was born. 

He had much time during the day- 
light hours for thought and observation. 
And what seemed needy more than any- 
thing else was a way in which people with 
tiny incomes might escape the call of the 
crowded tenement. 

For centuries, perhaps, “love in a cot- 
tage” has been tabooed as impractical. Yet 
the cottage has more to offer of happiness 
and good sense than any other sort of home. 
Properly and scientifically designed, it be- 
comes so alluring that one day the great 
majority of us will choose it first of all. 
Anyway we may have to. The final solu- 
tion to the servant problem can only mean a 
farewell to the servant as such. 

Dr. Lionel Taylor, an English physician 
of standing, has given the question thor- 
ough study. He writes: 

“The servant difficulty exists in all pro- 
gressive countries. . . . There is growing 
up a desire for a more private life. There 
is a feeling arising that paid personal serv- 
ice is unpleasant to the one who pays and 
the one who is paid. . 

“And, as it is the more self-respecting of 
the servant class who are leaving its ranks, 
it is obvious that the system must fall in- 
creasingly into discredit. 

“Gradually homes designed for servant- 
less occupants will be built and homes will 
be organized and easily manageable on such 
lines. . . .” This is from one point of view 
very extreme, but it fits my case; and thus 
we come to the threshold of our own little 
servantless cottage, “Cosycot.” 

We have in it but a single story—no base- 
ment and no attic. Climbing is oftimes all 
too strenuous for a happy housewife, so 
there must be no stairs. A waterproof foun- 
dation runs below the frost line, and the 
floors are well insulated in the bargain. 
Thus we escape cold, damp floors. In a 
small cool cellar is placed a combined re- 
frigerator and screened cupboard of good 
proportions. When a button is pressed this 
ascends into the kitchen. It is usually 
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needed there for no longer than a few mo- 
ments. So its top is usually down flush with 
the kitchen floor and our preserves are 
stored away in a proper place where the 
coolness saves the ice in the refrigerator 
and lessens the ice bills. It occupies none 
of the valuable space in the kitchen. 

The outside of our house is long and low 
and with its decorations of colored tile and 
brick set into the white plaster it seems to 
spring from the very ground itself and is 
permanent and cosy. It is built of terra- 
cotta hollow tile, is plastered within and 
stuccoed without and has an attractive and 
durable roof of red ruberoid fastened with 
stained wood strips. So built, “Cosycot”’ is 
practically fireproof and cool in summer and 
warm in winter. 

Indoors the living- and dining-room is, of 
course, large and homelike. The fireplace 
is done in soft brown tapestry brick with a 
simple design worked out in a brick of dull 
velvety red and simply suggests a division 
in the room. Yet it allows for an easy 
screening of the dining table. 

The simple oak furniture and trim may 
be stained in a dull but cheerful brown 
which brings out the grain of the wood 
beautifully. With rough plastered walls 
tinted in a beautiful light golden brown, this 
will prove an inviting, “homey” room which 
will never grow tiresome. 

Several pieces of furniture are built-in, 
and there are cabinets at each end of the 
bookcase suitable for sheet music, pianola 
rolls, records or magazines. 

Verandas? Technically speaking, there 
are none. But, as the windows on all four 
sides of the room are casements swinging 
out, we have not only a perfect substitute 
for a veranda but practically an outdoor 
dining-room whenever it is desired. There 
is no veranda to pay for and no veranda 
furniture to buy. 

Through the long winter months the 
cheer of the open fire will glow forth its 
magic influence every day. For every room 
in the little house is heated from that same 
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fireplace. The grate set therein is really a 
small furnace capable of heating “Cosycot” 
thoroughly even in midwinter. And it is 
warm fresh air (drawn in from outside and 
heated) that it gives out. It burns coal or 
wood and is very economical as to the fuel 
burned. See how handy the fuel supply is. 
Heat is piped to kitchen and bedrooms. 

Should exceptional heat be required in 
the bathroom or elsewhere a portable gas 
heater might be added. These are now 
made so that they won’t spoil the air—in 
fact, certain types are being recommended 
for hospital or sick-room use. 

The bathroom, enameled in washable 
white, is well equipped. There is a neat in- 
stantaneous gas water heater for tub and 
lavatory. If that is not available, efficient 
heaters for gasoline, acetylene gas or elec- 
tricity are easily obtained. A toilet cabinet 
with mirror door is set into the wall above 
the lavatory. 

The small bedrooms will not at first ap- 
peal to many. But think it over. They 
mean economy in building and are so easy 
to care for. In most homes the greater 
part of each bedroom serves no useful pur- 
pose—is never walked over save to get toa 
closet or to make up the bed. 

One bedroom resembles a cosy stateroom 
on board ship, in that the two single beds 
are just the length of the room. No bed- 
steads are needed; simple springs on cleats 
are sufficient. Supplied with mattresses and 
bedding, their appearance will prove very 
pleasing. It might be well to equip one 
with a drop side, thus allowing of its being 
transformed into a double bed when desira- 
ble. Space has been allowed for this. Two 
single beds are also shown in the other bed- 
room. One double bed could be substituted 
if more convenient. 

Each bedroom has a large clothes closet 
and a high chiffonier set in flush with the 
wall. On the door of one room and on the 
wall of the other is fastened a mirror with 
a narrow dressing shelf and drawer just 
below it. Clothes and papers not in use 
could be kept in simple cedar chests de- 
signed to slide under each bed. 
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For health’s sake, the outdoor sleeping- 

rch is now in high favor. Yet, because 
of the hours most of us must needs keep, it 
is a severe strain on our eyes to be awak- 
ened by as much light as the sleeping porch 
permits. So we have none. We do have, 
however, all the advantages of one. In one 
room there is a window at the head of each 
bed. In the other there is a window at the 
head of one and a fixed blind at the head of 
the other with a window just outside it in 
the entrance hall. This arrangement per- 
mits a constant current of fresh air to pass 
over the sleepers’ faces while their bodies 
are out of the draft. A brief trial will con- 
vince anyone that this is a delightful and 
invigorating way to sleep. The body should 
be well covered. 

In the kitchen a soft fresh green in wash- 
able tint and stain is suggested for walls and 
furniture and woodwork. 

Here again we have things compactly and 
conveniently arranged for the saving of 
labor and of steps. We have china cup- 
boards with glass doors above the sink and 
compartments below. The usual range has 
been omitted—a fireless cookstove seems 
more in harmony with the character of 
“Cosycot.” And it is actually fireless as 
electric heaters in each oven are used to 
start the cooking process and then turned 
off. Boiling, steaming, baking and roasting 
can be accomplished through this method 
with a perfection and deliciousness unreal- 
ized in the old ways. You cannot burn any- 
thing nor spoil it by overcooking. Foods 
are readily kept hot for late-comers without 
loss of freshness or flavor. And fuel bills 
are actually cut in half. Frying? The elec- 
tric heaters in the cookstove can be easily 
removed for use at the breakfast table or 
elsewhere. 

A less modern fireless stove with a small 
gas plate as an accessory is a fair substitute. 
Or a compact gas range alone may be used. 

‘In a special niche we have installed one of 
the latest improved kitchen cabinets which 






are proving so desirable. A cupboard is 
provided for a portable vacuum cleaner. 
There are also other cupboards. A most 
efficient electric cleaner with a comprehen- 
sive array of attachments can now be pur- 
chased for forty-five dollars. 

Such a kitchen is ideal. And with “Cosy- 
cot” so compact and well-arranged milady 
need fear no drudgery. A very few hours 
a day will suffice for housekeeping and 
cookery. Work becomes a pleasure and a 
maid becomes undesirable. 

Truly the little house is the house of the 
future. 

Just outside the kitchen door is a little 
rustic cache covered up with clambering 
vines. Here can be stored a trunk or two 
and other things seldom used. There is 
space in it for garden tools. 

“Cosycot’s” window should reveal no 
“stock” back yard made up of scattered 
ashes, broken sticks, wrecked crockery and 
tin cans. ‘“Cosycot” is shown on a fifty- 
foot corner lot—nothing narrower than 
forty feet should ever be purchased for any 
house—one hundred and fourteen feet deep. 
Lots are usually deeper, and it is well to de- 
vote the far end to vegetables and small 
fruits. 

We have plenty of room for a rear gar- 
den of much charm. Let us plant high 
shrubbery and stately trees. Let us build 
lattices and let the gay vines work their 
magic thereon. With these for an enclosure 
and a background a little imagination can 
paint the beauties of the summer retreat 
which the writer has suggested in his draw- 
ing. 
If “Cosycot” must be built “on pay- 
ments” these need not be large. “Cosycot” 
is both durable and pretty—a safe invest- 
ment for the “realty man.” 


ESTIMATE OF COST 


This estimate is furnished by a reliable 
contractor, and is ample to cover durable 
construction of the same in the vicinity of 
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the city of Chicago. The cost will vary 
somewhat if other localities are considered : 


OE ee Pe Cor $675.00 
Masonry and plastering ........ 500.00 
INS 6 0.5, o4 ao a-0 so daaeah 240.00 
Painting and glazing........... 180.00 
SE yaa tike ts¥ckes<eeaaes 100.00 
SG Ds casincns ceurhandtass 70.00 
SNe few kesehesechaneaes 50.00 
PRE FOIE sino Sevan kdeenas 50.00 

BOs «46 cave uke $1,865.00 
Contractor’s commission (10%). 186.00 

WORD cacsetdetadek $2,051.00 


Every man who owns a house in a small 
village remote from the protection of a 
properly ordered fire department, has to 
consider what he would do should his prem- 
ises take fire. Most of us think of fire as 
we think of death—both may occur to some 
other fellow every day, but not to us. 

Absolute fire prevention is impossible. 
Fire is too subtle an element not to escape 
at times man’s careless confinements, But 
it may at least be controlled, if taken in 
season. 

The time to extinguish a fire is the mo- 
ment at which it starts. Five minutes may 
mark the period which is to indicate simply 
a lively scare — or a homeless family. But 
in order to extinguish a fire in its incip- 
iency it is required that there shall be some 
ready agency at hand with which to do it. 
A bucket of water might answer, but the 
fire would then have to be so disposed as 
to be extinguished in a single throw. Thus 
far the science of fire protection has 
evolved but a single device which at all 
meets the exigencies of the situation; it is 
the little three-gallon hand chemical fire 
extinguisher. This device is so simple, so 
easily cared for, and so inexpensive, con- 
sidering its potential value, that there is 
little reason for its absence from any home. 
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a hobby,” says Prime, and to his 

reasons that “it furnishes relief 

from labor for the busy and to the 
idle it gives to life an object,” I would add 
the pleasure to be derived from the ac- 
quaintances and even valuable friendships 
that are formed through this bond of a 
chosen interest. A hobby often leads to the 
forming of a collection, and this, it is true, 
may become a very extravagant pastime. 
This objection applies, however, less to old 
china collecting than to many other an- 
tiques, for the reason that it was in common 
use in every household, and, though much 
of it is irretrievably lost, still much remains, 
and the diligent seeker will surely be re- 
warded by a thrilling find occasionally, and 
often the pleasure is enhanced when it 
comes as a complete surprise. 

Due largely to the interest aroused in 
everything pertaining to Colonial days, 
through the exhibits at the Centennial Ex- 
position at Philadelphia and those follow- 
ing, and stimulated further by the organi- 
zation of the semi-patriotic societies, collec- 
tions of the tablewares of that period have 
increased a hundredfold. Many are collect- 
ing simply because of the association, and 
have almost exclusively the old Stafford- 
shire wares, old pewter and silver. Others 
begin in that way as they have a few family 
pieces, but soon extend their interest to all 
old pottery and porcelain; others, with the 
true collector spirit, are determined at what- 
ever cost to make their collection complete 
of its kind. 

I once saw a gentleman at an auction in 
New York pay over nine hundred dollars 
for three blue platters decorated with Syn- 
tax designs. 

How to make a good collection is the 
question. If the motive is simply to beauti- 
fy our rooms, then we want good examples 


“Kos man and woman should have 





Salt-Glaze Vase with Crude Mask in Imita- 
tion of “Graybeard” Decoration 





Wheildon Bowls and Astbury Teapot 


of real artistic merit which will give a dis- 
tinctive character and individuality to their 
environment. Any work of decorative art 
must vindicate its presence by being of 
more value to the plan of decoration than 
the space where it is placed, but if we col- 
lect with the idea of illustrating the modes 
and usages of generations past and gone, 
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German Stoneware of the “Graybeard” Type 


and hope through the examples of this 
craft to trace the evolution of civilization, 
and follow it through its development until 
it expands into one of the fine arts of the 
world, then to make such a coliection of any 
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value it must be representative, and to be 
representative it must include the early 
forms and crude decorations of the begin- 
ners. 

The pioneer Colonists brought no china, 
and probably little earthenware with them. 
At that time there was no European china 
except a few experimental pieces made 
years before, one piece of which was ex- 
hibited at our Centennial. 

The inventories of the Dutch colonists 
show that they brought stoneware and 
delft, but the Pilgrims in their flight 
through Holland had other and mightier 
matters on their minds, and as delft ware 
was considered a luxury, it is unreasonable 
to suppose they brought any. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that 
England’s ceramic history up to this time 
was limited to what is classed as early, ordi- 
nary pottery, glazed with lead. The forms 
were tygs, piggins, possett pots, etc., and 
nothing at all like what we class as table- 
ware was in use when the first Colonists 
came to this country, and the importations 
to England from Germany and the Low 
countries were confined to stoneware and 
delft—so it will be seen the Colonists 
brought the table furnishings they were ac- 
customed to using, such as silver, pewter 
and wood. Often white earthenware pieces 
are shown, and declared to have come over 
in the Mayflower. It is quite apparent this 
is a mistake, for this was about a hundred 
years before wares of that character were 
made in England. 

After the execution of Charles I, when 
for ten or twelve years the cavaliers came 
to Virginia in increased numbers, there was 
the beginning of better house furnishings 
in the way of furniture and table fittings; 
more silver, choicer pewter, and some stone- 
ware. 

Early in the seventeenth century the Dutch 





Leeds Cream Ware, Consisting of a Chestnut Basket, a Tea Caddy and a Teapot Painted in 
Bright Colors 
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were carrying on quite an extensive trade 
with Japan, so it is probable that many of 
the well-to-do Dutch housewives possessed 
an occasional bit of china. 

In what was a very careful and complete 
inventory of the goods and chattels of John 
Winthrop in 1649, there was no mention of 
a single piece of china or earthenware ex- 
cept a stone bottle and a flagon, which may 
have been pewter, though there is an au- 
thentic stoneware jug in the collection of the 
Worcester Antiquarian Society which be- 
longed to Governor Winthrop. 

The first wares imported for domestic 
use were the Rhenish stoneware jugs and 
mugs and delft ware from Holland and 
England. These jugs and mugs could have 
been picked up occasionally throughout the 
East a few years ago, but have now be- 
come very rare. For two or three years I 
have not seen more than four or five offered 
for sale. Two of these are in my collection ; 
one is a Bellarmine with the mask or grey- 
beard in relief and coat-of-arms impressed, 
and is of German origin. The other is 
smaller, with the G. R. lettering, and blue 
decoration; it came from Augustin Daly’s 
collection. These were used in the homes 
for domestic purposes and in the ale houses. 
In their modesty, however, they make a far 
greater appeal than do the more pretentious, 
greasy, modern productions. These and the 
delft ware were followed by the slip dec- 
orated pottery. This was heavy, coarse pot- 
tery decorated with applied ornaments of a 
different colored clay, over which was a 
lead glaze. The large heavy plaques made 
by the Toft brothers, to be used as decora- 
tive pieces, are the best known and most 
characteristic examples of this variety. 
They must have possessed some decorative 
quality, -but I know of no examples outside 
of the museums in London and Stafford- 
shire and Solon’s and other private collec- 
tions. 

In 1688 the Eler brothers came to Staf- 
fordshire from Holland. They settled at 
Bradwell, near Burslem, a secluded spot 
well suited to the requirements of a pottery 
the proprietors of which were anxious to 
carry on their experiments with the strictest 
secrecy. They made a fine unglazed red 
ware, similar to the Chinese red ware, and 
later a black ware. The decoration, used 





Wheildon Ware of Various Styles 


sparingly, consisted of designs in relief, 
scattered over the surface. The articles 
were simple and confined to teapots, cream 
jugs, mugs, etc. They were certainly pains- 
taking potters, and their wares were in ex- 
cellent taste. The superiority of their work 
was recognized by the Burslem potters, and 





glaze with ornamentations of varied and 
contrasting colors. So it is apparent while 
they learned the processes they had failed 
to catch the spirit of these artists. They 
must have founded a pottery after leaving 
the Elers, where they made wares similar 
to theirs, though for reasons given above, 


Jackfield Chocolate Pot, Wedgwood Basaltes Creamer, Teapot by Mayer 


it is said that two of the more venturesome 
of them, John Astbury and Twyford, 
feigned idiocy to gain admission to their 
pottery as employees. 

These plain English potters probably 
knew nothing of the Oriental prototypes 
Botcher of Dresden was imitating, and evi- 
dently this fine-grained unglazed self-col- 
ored ware, decorated in relief, did not ap- 
peal to their taste as did something more 
ornate, consequently they added a bright 





Wheildon Cauliflower Teapot in Center, Painted Earthenware at Left and Salt-Glaze in Bril- 
liant Enamels at Right 


they never produced slavish imitations. 
They were enterprising, progressive potters, 
and a great step forward was taken when in 
1720 John Astbury discovered the exact 
proportion of flint that was necessary to 
produce white earthenware, and three years 
later, to his son Thomas Astbury may be 
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Tortoishell Plate, Brown, Cream, Grey, Green 
with Touch of Blue 
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attributed the honor of first producing 
cream-colored earthenware, which later was 
brought to such perfection by Wedgwood 
and came to be known as Queen’s ware. 

The fine white stone ware glazed by 
throwing salt into the kiln when it had 
reached a certain temperature, and the 
vapor, uniting with the silica of the body, 
formed a fine, absolutely transparent and 
colorless glaze. This was called salt-glazed 
ware. It was made in a great variety of 
forms decorated with molded ornaments on 
a white or grayish body. 

What may be called the period of ex- 
periment was from about 1690 to 1720. 

From 1720 to 1740 the ware was exqui- 
sitely formed and adorned with ornaments 
stamped with metal dies. Among the finest 
forms were sauce boats, tea caddies, teapots, 
etc. 

From 1750 to 1780 bright enamels were 
freely used; flowers, Chinese figures and 
other Chinese objects were employed, and 
later they were printed, and the last change 
was basket and pierced work. There were 
large importations to this country, and we 
can readily understand how welcome it must 
have been to the housewives whose table 
furnishings had up to this time consisted of 
pewter, wood and clumsy pottery. 

Thomas Wheildon had a small pottery at 
Fenton in 1740. He started in a very mod- 
est way, but soon became one of the best 
potters in the potteries. While he made 
small wares, like knife handles, snuff boxes 
and toys, we know him best by his tortoise- 
shell, agate, cauliflower, melon and black 
glazed wares. Josiah Wedgwood was a 
partner of his from 1752 to 1759. Josiah 
Spode was associated with them also. This 
partnership was a fortunate business con- 
nection. They were actuated by the same 
ambitions, and he was well suited to encour- 
age Wedgwood in his effort of high achieve- 
ment in his art. These mottled wares.are 
now known by the name of Wheildon ware, 
though they were produced by a number of 
other potters. 

Agate ware was produced by combining 
clays of different colors, manipulated to 
form a mottled or veined effect ; cream and 
brown, sometimes red and cream, or brown, 
glazed with lead. Judging from the small 
number of these pieces found, I conclude it 
was not so popular as the tortoiseshell, 
which depended on the glaze for its color. 
Besides the cream and brown, which are 
found in the real tortoiseshell, green, blue, 
yellow and a soft gray are often introduced 
by the potter, and when he is an artist, as 
Wheildon certainly was, it became a charm- 
ing production. 

A collector in Orange, New Jersey, has a 
tea caddy of this ware, and it would be very 
difficult to find richer color in the whole 
range of ceramics. Wheildon ware was 
made in both domestic and ornamental 
forms. The cauliflower, melon, pineapple 
and kindred wares were a light-weight 
earthenware decorated with the glazes their 
names imply. These wares were made by 
many, and the black wares, both glazed and 
unglazed, must have been made by half the 
potters in Staffordshire. These differed 


somewhat in form and fabric from the black 
wares of Jackfield, which were made of red 
pottery covered with a fine, brilliant, black 
glaze, which retained its smooth, lustrous 
brilliancy through years of hard usage. 
They were decorated with the vine pattern 
in relief, and often with gilt, and sometimes 
painted. They were made at Jackfield, in 
Shropshire, by Maurice Thursfield, the local 
name for them being “black decanters.” I 
have known a number of these pieces owned 
and prized by the descendants of the orig- 
inal owners, who had no idea whether they 
were of English, Dutch or French origin, or 
to what period they belonged. 

The cream-colored ware was also pro- 
duced by many, but not until it came under 


Wedgwood’s precise, artistic handling did’ 


it come into its own. Underglaze blue 
painting was the first decoration used, and 
soon transfer printing followed. Cream 
ware, or Queen’s ware, as it was called— 
after Wedgwood made the service for 
Queen Charlotte—was made in exquisite 
shapes; fruit and nut baskets, candlesticks 
and centerpieces, made in several tiers, as 
well as the simple pieces, all handled with 
precision and care, and in such good taste 
that they were creations of great beauty. At 
Leeds they made this ware in forms similar 
and as lovely as those of Wedgwood; with- 
out marks it is difficult to tell to whom to 
attribute them. 

The object of this article is to call atten- 
tion to a few of the worthy pioneers in this 
industry, those discoverers of the early hour 
who, Solon says, “are doomed to be ab- 
sorbed into the commanding individuality 
of the man, who at the appointed time arises 
to condense all of their ideas.” Wedgwood 
was that commanding individuality of Staf- 
fordshire. His was a unique personality, 
uniting as he did the fine, artistic sense, and 
the ability to produce with the commercial 
instinct to make their distribution possible. 
It is beyond the scope of this article to even 
allude to the wonderful achievements of this 
master potter, his rivals, or his imitators. 





Stoneware Ale Mug, Decoration and Letter- 
ing in Blue. The Concentric Circles are Brown 
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A CONCRETE BUNGALOW 


(Continued from page 108) 


The pavillions have heavy roof timbers 
and girders which are bolted into the con- 
crete columns at the corners. Bear in mind 
that southern Florida is in the hurricane 
belt. 

For the greater part of the year the house 
is unoccupied by the owner. The concrete 
construction, with its freedom from repairs, 
from fire or storm hazards, and its freedom 
from insect pests, is the most satisfactory 
and economical for all these purposes. 

The trim is of cypress, and of the simplest 
description. Throughout the construction 
the idea prevailed to have a sanitary build- 
ing with the minimum care for the occu- 
pants. Local material and labor was used 
as far as available. Wood was eliminated 
as far as possible, even in the stairs, which 
are of reinforced concrete. 

Without considering the question of first 
cost at all, when it is a demonstrated possi- 
bility to build a dwelling entirely of mason- 
ry, including the floors, and that the work 
can be done by ordinarily good mechanics, 
the wonder is that anyone would consider 
for a moment building structural members, 
such as beams and walls, of wood. Here is 
a method, tried and proven, that at once 
takes a building out of the perishable class. 
As it is unnecessary to insure it against fire, 
it takes the owner out of the gambling class, 
in which he is betting against a sure thing. 

This method of concrete construction is 
not entirely new. The method of building 
just such a concrete wall has been practised 
in this country for half a century, although 
but locally. As far as the writer knows, the 
method was brought from France by men 
who came to the grape district of western 
New York in the sixties. They brought 
their method of making the sparkling wines, 
and of building concrete wine cellars and 
fruit houses with them, They used the 
water-worn and ice-worn glacial boulders of 
that region with lime mortar poured be- 
tween wood molds, as walls of concrete are 
built today. They did not know of the 
method of concrete reinforcement, so they 
had to use brick vaults. The reinforcement 
was an improvement reserved for this gen- 
eration. We have learned, also from a 
Frenchman, a gardener, that a few light 
rods properly placed add enormously to the 
strength and elasticity of concrete, and we 
have not yet learned all the advantages of 
its use, nor how to use it with the greatest 
economy. The building laws governing the 
use of this material remind one of the hys- 
terical legislation that made seven miles an 
hour the safe speed limit of an automobile. 

We know how to build walls of brick, or 
stone or hollow tile. Each is adequate for 
its purpose, and fitted to its particular use. 
But the wall alone is not sufficient for a 
fireproof building. We do need fireproof 
homes, and the reinforced concrete floor in- 
vites our consideration. 

Four Way Lodge is now the property of 
Arthur Curtis James, Esq., of New York, 
who purchased it from the original owner 
since the preparation of this manuscript. 
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Dainty and Durable! 


See the new Priscilla pattern of 


dg tn al hie 


Its design and coloring are as pretty as its name. They 
delightfully suggest the beauty of all O. P. Co. Syracuse 
China, in which refinement and durability are developed 
and combined as perhaps in no other tableware. 

Ladies write us: “It has all the durability you claim for 

“Have used a set of Syracuse China for 15 years and 
find it very satisfactory.” “I find it the best-wearing dish 
I've used in the past 30 years.” “I don’t care to buy any 
other make.” “ Sample plate of your dinnerware just received, 
and it is a beauty.” (Names on request.) 

If your dealer hasn't O. P. Co. Syracuse China, dont stand for argument; 
just send 10 cents to cover postage, and (with a beautiful book about china) 

WE'LL SEND ONE OF THE “PRISCILLA” PLATES 


to show the beautiful quality that makes a 
Syracuse dinner service or tea set such a joy 
forever. We will put y monogram on at 
nominal expense. First, s for the fascinat- 
ing booklet on how to select the best china. 


Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 














i THE HOUSE UNCOMFORTABLE 


By EDWIN BATEMAN MORRIS 











OW Peter Bigger knew the sort of house 
he wanted. With all the memories of 
happy days of youth bright in his mind, 

he determined to say a thankful farewell to the 
“Street” which had brought him his fat invest- 
ments, and go to the country, where he would 
build himself a stanch, roomy, old-fashioned house 
and be happy in his old age. It was a house 
whose sitting-room was to be so big you could 
hardly see from one end of it to the other, with 
a fireplace six feet across, where he could roast 
chestnuts and yellow ears as he did when he was 
a boy, and listen to the logs crackle and fall down 
on the stone hearth. He wanted plenty of big, 
sensible porch space, and on the second floor he 
wanted a covered porch to extend around on two 
sides of the house, so that a fellow might go out 
there from his bedroom on hot nights and get the 
breeze. And there were a hundred other things 
he had thought out gleefully concerning his house, 
which was to be the most comfortable and sen- 
sible and old-fashioned place in the world. 

Peter Bigger went to the very best firm of 
architects he knew of—the firm of Fingers, 
Plunks & Poché—and said he wanted to build a 
house. Mr. Fingers smiled and smiled and said, 
“What kind of a house?” by which he would say, 
“How much money did Mr. Bigger think he 
would spend on it? ” Peter Bigger explained his 
ideas. He told him about the second-story porch, 
the big living-room and the hundred and one 
other things, but the architect was rearing in his 
mind’s eye a palace of unspoken magnificence. 

“What do you think of my idea for a house?” 

“Fine! And what'll you spend?” 

“Anything. Everything. Give me what I want.” 

The knees of Fingers, the architect, shook. But 
it is not joy that kills. 

“Now, what style of architecture do you prefer ?” 

“Style? No fancy Turkish for me. Good old 
field stone and a brown porch.” 

Fingers shuddered. “There,” he hastened to 
say, indicating a photograph, “is a very nice thing 
I did in the Classic manner.” 

Bigger glanced at the cut stone columns and 
Italian vases. 

“Oh, never mind about the looks,” he cried. 

The blood went from Fingers’ face. 

“Just give me the porch and fireplace,” con- 
tinued Mr. Bigger, “and cut out the graveyard 
trimmings, and I'll be happy. Good by!” 

Fingers broke the news of the commission to 
the other members of the firm. The junior part- 
ner went off and got married on the strength of 
it. Fingers moved into another apartment; and 
the other member of the firm hurried off to spend 
the winter in Italy. 

The first set of drawings that Fingers, Plunks 
& Poché exhibited to Peter Bigger were the result 
of the most careful investigation into the Jacobean 
style that any architect had ever made. Fingers 
had decided, after much thoughtful consideration, 
that this style was the medium by which he and 
his colleagues could best express the ideas that 
were bubbling within them for the grand and 
magnificent mansion of the financier, Peter Big- 
ger. The result was a tremendous house, built 
entirely of stone, with Indiana limestone trim- 
mings, bristling with finials and balustrades, gor- 
geous in diamond-paned leaded glass, paneled 
wainscot, and, above all, the most beautiful stair 
that was ever thought of, of dark quartered oak 
with square balusters, ramped hand rails and on 
every newel a carved sheperdess. From Haddon 
Hall and Montacute House they had sucked the 
very honey; and, after exalted meditation, had 
poured the quintessence into Peter Bigger’s quiet 
home for the coyntry. na 


Mr. Bigger looked at the drawings and searched 
in vain for the second-story porch on two sides 
and the first-story porch all the way ’round. At 
last the awful fact penetrated into his astonished 
mind —there was no porch at all. 

“It isn’t in accord with the style,” Fingers as- 
sured him. “They didn’t have porches. But we 
have given you a very stunning paved terrace with 
balustrades and monumental flower pots. You'll 
find you won’t feel the need of a porch.” 

Bigger arose in wrath. 

“My dear sir, I want a house with a porch on 
it. I want it on four sides at the first floor and 
on two at the second.” 

“But, Mr. Bigger, as your architect, I am here 
to tell you what you want. You don’t know — 
you don’t understand ——” 

“Mr. Fingers,” said the Napoleon of Finance, 
“IT want a house with a porch on four sides at 
the first floor and on two sides at the second. 
Please remember this is a house — which I have 
to live in—and not a Carnegie Library.” 

Mr. Bigger seized his hat and left the astounded 
Fingers still gazing at his drawings. When Plunks 
entered an hour and a half later he found him in 
the same attitude. 

“He looked at those glorious drawings,” moaned 
Fingers, “and the first thing he thought of was 
his blasted porch. Putting soulless, selfish bodily 
comfort before beauty and loveliness and heav- 
enly design. It’s enough to discourage a man 
with human nature.” 

Plunks gathered up the drawings lugubriously. 

“Put them away somewhere,” continued Fin- 
gers, “we'll send him a bill for them and do 
another set in Italian Renaissance with cut stone 
columns forty feet high.” 

The next set of drawings was as beautiful and 
finished as the first, with six luxurious columns 
across the front. It had elaborate wrought-iron 
grilles and fabulously expensive pavements. It 
had sculptured decoration and fountains and all 
the loveliness Palladio and Brunelleschi ever 
thought of or indicated. Fingers, Plunks & Poché 
thought this set of drawings was even better than 
the first. 

Mr. Bigger noted the porch with satisfaction. 

“You are getting there,” he said, handing back 
the drawings; “you have a first-story porch on 
one side. In that the drawings are better than 
the others. Now, in the next set, I want you to 
try to put a first-story porch on four sides and a 
second-story porch on two sides.” 

Mr. Bigger took his hat and left. 

“He thinks he wants it to look like a house,” 
exclaimed Fingers, “but with all his porches it 
will look like a summer hotel!” 

Plunks folded up the second set of drawings. 

“You aren’t going to give him what he wants, 
are you?” 

“Of course not.” 

They made Peter Bigger other sets of drawings. 
They did a thing in Spanish with a patio and a 
gallery around it. They did something in Tyro- 
lese ; they tried the chateau style; they dipped into 
French Gothic. But Mr. Bigger was not satisfied, 
because there were no porches. 

“Tt’s a question of who will hold out longest,” 
said Fingers. 

And Peter Bigger gave in, forced by treason in 
his own camp. His son and daughter, accidentally 
hearing that the house Fingers, Plunks & Poché 
designed for their father would cost a million 
dollars, and would be the finest in America, and, 
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moreover, would have six monolithic columns 
forty feet high, worried their father until he ac- 
cepted those plans. 

The Bigger house was the most elaborate and 
luxurious house that was ever erected—or seemed 
to be to those who heard about it. It was built 
entirely of cut stone, a marble of the finest grain 
and most exquisite texture, the price of which per 
foot they breathed in awed whispers at the office 
and tried to imagine what so much money looked 
like. The walls of the hall were covered with 
the most delicious pink-tinted Pavanazzo marble; 
they brought artisans from Italy to lay the mosaic 
floors; they had the best known painters do murals 
of spring and summer for various incidental lun- 
ettes; they had famous sculptors model Cupids 
and lions’ heads; they sent a man abroad to study 
the architecture of San Michele and Michelozzi, 
so that the house might not be lacking in any 
particular. The marble stair with its winding rail 
was too expensive and dazzling for words. They 
carried out the scheme of decoration from the 
house to the lawn, and the lawn to the garden; 
from the garden to the long drive through the 
woods, and from the drive to the gateway. They 
spent $15,000 on an absolutely perfect set of 
wrought-iron gates and marble posts, which served 
as the model for other millionaires for years 
afterwards. The formal garden in the rear was 
a reproduction,: with necessary modifications, of 
the Boboli Gardens in Florence. The pergola 
overlooking the best view was the work of months, 
and the architects showed it to their fellow archi- 
tects and dared them to beat it. 

Peter Bigger himself said, with an air of resig- 
nation, “It may be a purgatory, but it looks far 
worse,” and religiously avoided it. , 

When it was all finished, the Biggers gave a 
housewarming, to which every one of importance 
was asked. But the huge crowd that came hardly 
filled the house. It was a notable function. It 
was the dedication of the most wonderful house 
that had ever been built upon American soil, as 
the product of American genius; it was a house 
that any scoffer from foreign shores might be 
shown, as the typical home of an American gen- 
tleman; it was a triumph of intelligence, of taste, 
of genius, of munificence. The guests of that 
night were lost in amazement. They went home 
filled with that same feeling of pride in it that the 
Italian feels for St. Peter’s. They considered it 
as a national building. 

And Peter Bigger bought an old hotel in the 
Adirondacks with a two-story porch running a 
the way around it. He hired a carpenter by the 
day, who would do as he was told, and altered it 
to suit himself. When it was completed he told 
his children they could either live in the Italian 
villa or give it to the State for a public library. 
As for himself, he would rather live in the Capitol 
at Washington. He had a house now that was a 
house, with porches as continuous as the orbit of 
the sun, and he was going to stay there. 

And he did. 





First Customer—I wish to select a vase. Floor- 
walker—Yes, madam. James, show the lady to 
the crockery department. Second Customer—I 
wish to select a vawz. Floorwalker—Yes, madam. 
George show the lady to the bric-a-brac depart- 
ment.—Baltimore Sun. 

Doctor—Mrs. Brown has sent for me to go and 
see her boy, and I must go at once. His Wife— 
What is the matter with the boy? Doctor—I 
don’t know, but Mrs. Brown has a book on “What 
to Do Before the Doctor Comes,” and [ must 
hurry up before she does it—Puck, 
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The Retting Furniture Masters suggest that 
your home be enriched by the exquisitely z 
beautiful furniture of the classic Periods-- 
symphonies in mahogany that will minister 
to your pleasure in the beautiful) Here is a 
Louis XVI sofa masterfully handled. It is! 
part of a complete room by Retting. Such 

@ = suites in all Periods, including Sheraton, Adam, 
Louis XV and XVI. and Heppelwhite, etc. are 
shown in the Retting booklet of 270 miniatures 
which also suggests some very beautiful and [7 
personal furniture gifts for birthdays and 
Christmas. Retting Furniture is’ obtainable 
almost everywhere in the very finest stores 











Study Interior Decoration 


Artistic, authoritative and practical, teaching Color, 
Design, Ornament and ‘‘Periods’’ applied. 





Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. : 
Cultural and professional courses. Send for circular. 
Susan F. Bissell, Sec., 2239 Broadway, New York City. 





furniture is equally adapted to both the 
summer and winter home. 

Its artistic qualities and great dura- 
bility have won for Willowcraft, its 
reputation as the best willow furniture 
obtainable. Avoid cheap imitations of 
the genuine Willowcraft. ; 

Our free catalog offers 165 splendid 
suggestions. 


THE WILLOWCRAFT SHOPS 
Box B, North Cambridge, Mass. 





The Merger of East and Wes 
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“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, nor Birth, 
When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come from the ends of the earth!’’ 


In the “Ballad of East and West,” 
Kipling tells the story of an Indian 
border bandit age to his hiding 
place in the hills by an English 
colonel’s son. 


These men were of different 
races and represented widely differ- 
ent ideas of life. But, as they came 
face to face, each found in the other 
elements of character which made 
them friends. 


In this country, before the days 
of the telephone, infrequent and in- 
direct communication tended to keep 
the people of the various sections 
separated and apart. 


—KIPLING. 


The telephone, by making com- 
munication quick and direct, has 
been a great cementing force. It has 
broken down the barriers of distance. 
It has made us a homogeneous 
people. 


The Bell System, with its 7,500,000 
telephones connecting the east and 
the west, the north and the south, 
makes one great neighborhood of 
the whole country. 


It brings us together 27,000,000 
times a day, and thus develops our 
common interests, facilitates our com- 
mercial dealings and promotes the 
patriotism of the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 





One System 


Universal Service 








PHILIPPINE ROSE BASKET 


THE BASKET SHOP 





BRITTANY PEASANT BASKET 


with side handle for the garden; also 
adaptable for decorative purposes, $1.50 


round, folds flat, convenient for trav- 
0 ee eerie? OE See 


317 FOURTH AVENUE 
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“RUGS AND CARPETS FROM THE ORIENT” 


is the title of a new eighty-eight page book dealing with the unfamiliar aspect of 
Orientals. It is not a catalog, but a bright, unusnal work which glows with interest 
to everyone interested in Oriental rugs. It takes you to the Orient, tells the “Why” 
of the rug, the development of the weaving art, the method of the worker, how the 
Srought to the market, the sale to the Occidental Buyer, etc. iM 
Also chapters on Famous Rugs and their prices, “The Ardebil,” Constantinople, with 
many views and interesting matter about the “City of the Sultans.’ 
Colored frontispiece and many black and white illustrations of Oriental Rugs; as well as 
views in and about Stamboul, etc.; handsomely bound. 3 ‘i : 
This book is a valuable contribution to the field of works on this subject. Copy will be 
mailed on receipt of thirty cents in stamps or money order. 


Address THE H. B. CLAFLIN COMPANY, 


Oriental Rug Dept., NEW YORK 
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PEACHES FOR THE HOME GARDEN 


ANY readers of these pages must remem- 

ber the luscious peaches that used to grow 

in the home garden. Peach trees then 
were the rule rather than the exception, and many 
families had an abundance of fruit for dessert 
and canning. Now, allis changed. A peach tree in 
a home garden is so rare as to cause comment, 
and the great majority of American homes know 
peaches only as they see them in the markets, or 
buy them in limited 
quantities and at ex- 
orbitant prices. 

Of course, there’s a 
reason for such a bit 
of history. At an 
earlier day fruit plant- 
ing was general and 
profitable. Practically, 
it involved simply get- 
ting the trees in the 
ground and harvesting 
the product. No moths 
corrupted the fruit or 
grubs broke through 
the bark. The San 
José scale was still in 
its far-off home, and 
sprays and washes 
were not yet invented. 

Then came the ad- 
vent of the myriad 3 : 
foes that brought de- 
struction and discour- 
agement in their path. 

There was, necessarily, 

a period of experiment and loss of production. 
We are just at the end of this period, and it is 
high time for a new start under improved con- 
ditions. Practical remedies have been found for 
nearly all the pests, and fruits can now be grown 
by any intelligent gardener to better advantage 
than before. 

So, during the month when the peaches in the 
market tempt our gaze, I am devoting this page 
to this most luscious of fruits, in the hope that 
some reader may be convinced that it is worth 
while to plant peach trees again, and thus help 
to restore the garden to its old-time productivity. 
Even though the trees cannot be planted until the 
spring, the resolution to plant may now be made, 
and that is the first step. The order for spring 
delivery of trees needed may indeed now be sent 
to a reliable nurseryman. 


PEACHES AND CLIMATE 


HERE is a general impression that peaches 

I cannot be grown where they grew in earlier 

times. Apparently, some people think there 
have been climatic changes to account for this. 
Such a proposition is doubtful, however, and it is 
probable that with careful destruction ‘of insect 
and fungous pests, the fruit could now be grown 
wherever it was successful formerly. 

Climate affects peach trees in two ways: by win- 
ter-killing. of trees and buds and by frost-killing 
of opening buds and blossoms. Consequently, the 
trees must be grown where the winter tempera- 
ture is not too severe, and yet where the spring 
warmth will not force the trees into blossom so 
early that the opening buds will be blighted by 
frost. 

The areas in the United States especially favor- 
able to peach growing are limited by these re- 
quirements. Near great lakes and sounds the 
climate is tempered by the water so that the win- 
ter is not so cold nor the summer so hot, while 
spring comes on with moderation. So it is nat- 
ural that the peach should flourish in such re- 
gions, and we find great peach orchards in 


Southern Michigan, Northern Ohio, Western 
New York, in Delaware, Connecticut and along 
the coast southward. 

In southern regions the winter climate is not 
severe, and in elevations of a thousand feet or 
more the spring comes more slowly than at sea 
level. So we find more peach orchards flourish- 
ing in the higher parts of Georgia, Alabama and 
the Carolinas. 

These considerations apply especially to grow- 





Elberta Peaches 


ing peaches on a large scale. It should be remem- 
bered that in the suburbs of large cities and in 
villages there are many sheltered situations where 
peach trees can be grown out of the regular peach 
belts. In such places the exposure to winter cold 
and spring sunshine is modified by local shelter 
and successful results can be obtained by taking 
advantage of this fact. 


VARIETIES OF PEACHES 
ORE than fifty varieties of peaches are 
listed in some nursery catalogs, although 
in the majority only about a dozen sorts 
are offered. These shorter lists are likely to in- 
clude most of those here named 


Alexander Elberta 
Carman Fitzgerald 
Champion Mayflower 
Crosby Mountain Rose 
ene OD Early Niagara 
Crawford’s Late Oldmixon 


Of these, the two Crawfords and the Elberta 
are probably the best known. The Elberta is the 
most successful variety for commercial growing 
ever introduced. It is now more largely planted 
than any other. A large proportion of the fruit 
shipped to market is this kind. The hardiness of 
the tree and the good shipping quality of the fruit 
account for its popularity. 

Niagara is a rather new sort of great promise. 
It originated in Niagara County, New York, and 
is especially resistant to diseases. The fruit is of 
large size and delicious quality. 

Carman has been popular as an early peach. 
It ripens in August, and the fruit has a tough 
skin, but tender, fine-flavored flesh. It is a good 
shipper and resistant to rot. 

In regions subject to late frost, Mayflower is a 
good sort, as it blossoms late and ripens its fruit 
very early. The peaches are only of medium size. 

Peach trees take up but little room in the gar- 
den, and it adds to the chances of success and 
interest of growing to plant several varieties. 
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BUYING THE TREES 


OST people have an exaggerated idea of 
the cost of peach trees. As offered by 
tree agents, with the color plate catalog, 

at the door one can pay fifty cents to a dollar for 
a tree, but as bought of the reliable nurserymen 
who advertise in the magazines, one need pay but 
ten or fifteen cents per tree. The chances are 
that the latter will be better and more true to 
name. This matter is worth investigating. 

When one can get 
ten good peach trees 
for a dollar or a dol- 
lar and a half, with 
the reasonable expec- 
tation that in three or 
four years they will 
be bearing crops of 
the most luscious 
fruit, why should one 
hesitate to order the 
trees? The solution 
of the problem of liy- 
ing cost depends very 
largely on the mak- 
ing use of the mil- 
lions of waste spaces 
about all our homes. 
To plant ten peach 
trees will help ma- 
terially. 
ps So, look through 

cd the advertising pages 

of this and other 

magazines for an- 

nouncements of nur- 

serymen. Send for the catalogs of several. Place 

an order for spring delivery of as many trees as 
you have room for. 


SAN JOSE SCALE 

HE San José Scale is especially destructive 
I to peach trees. The infested bark becomes 
covered with a grayish crust of scales, the 
insects multiplying so rapidly as soon to kill the 
tree. Winter spraying with the lime-sulphur wash 
will destroy the pests, although when trees are 
badly infested it is generally necessary to prune 

back severely before the spray is applied. 


PEACH DISEASES 
REES tender in foliage and fruit are less 
likely to resist the attacks of parasitic fungi 
than those which are more tough in texture. 
So, it is not strange that the peach is attacked by 
several diseases. 

The peach-leaf curl is one of the commonest 
of these diseases. It often causes the defoliation 
of the trees in spring. The young leaves become 
strangely curled and swollen before they fall off. 
The crop for the season is ruined in cases of 
severe attacks. The disease is local and, as a 
rule, rather uncertain in its appearance, but is 
especially destructive during wet springs. Fortu- 
nately, this curl can be easily prevented by thor- 
ough spraying with lime-sulphur wash, or Bor- 
deaux mixture, during the dormant season, and 
before the buds swell. The lime-sulphur spray 
has the additional advantage that it destroys the 
San José scales. 

The Brown Rot of stone fruits has been the 
most generally destructive disease in peach or- 
chards. The annual loss on this fruit alone. 
caused by this fungus, has been estimated at 
$3,000,000. In addition to the damage done the 
fruit, both on the tree and after picking, the blos- 
soms are often destroyed, especially during wet 
springs. The lime-sulphur spray is also helpful 
in preventing this trouble. 
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1 Aymar Embury, II., Arch’t, New York 

| This is tht farmhouse ‘of the Long Island R. R. 
7 Agricultural Development Station, Medford, 
Long Island, stained with 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


and this is what the Director says about it: 
“Our farm homestead has a shingled roof 
stained with your stain . moss green, 
while the body of the house 
! ray. This coloring has created no end of 
1 Saehis comment, and many have been 

pleased to find it Cabot’s Stain.” 

—H. B. Fullerton, Director. 

You can rely on Cabot’s Stains. The colors are 
soft, rich and beautiful, they wear as well as the 
best’ point, and the Creosote thoroughly preserves 
the wo 

You can get Cabot’s Stains all over the country. 
Send for stained wood samples and name of near- 


est agent. 
EL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemists, 


SAM | 
129 Milk Street Boston, Mass, | 


RAT 


By the wonderful bacteriological preparation, discovered and prepared 
by Dr. Danysz, of Pasteur Institute, Paris. Used with striking success 
for years in the United States, England, France and Russia. 


DANYSZ VIRUS 


contains the germs of a disease peculiar to rats and mice only and is abso- 
lutely harmless to birds, human beings and other animals 
The rodents always die in the open, because of teverish condition. The 
disease is also contagious to them. Easily prepared and applied. 

How much to use.—A small house. one tube. Ordinary dwelling 
three tubes (if rats are numerous, not Jess than6 tubes). One or two dozen 
for I ¢ stable with hay toft and yard or 5000 sq. ft. floor space in build- 
ings. Price: One tube, 75c; three tubes, $1.75; 6 tubes, $3.25;one doz., $6 
DANYSZ VIRUS, Limited, 72 Front St., New York 
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A FENCE 
FOR A LIFETIME 


OSTS and wire heavily galvanized. 

Won't get cut of line. Wire mesh 

won’t sag. Can’t be climbed from either 
side. Gives absolute protection. e are 
extensive makers of wire and iron fences 
for every place and purpose. Send for 
catalog, ‘on tell us what kind of fence 
"on nee 


American Fence 
Construction Co. 


98 Church Street, New York 
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One thousand flowering bulbs— 
Carter’s Tested Seed Quality— 
choice varieties of narcissus, daffodils, 
crocus, jonquils, hyacinths, tulips and 
others, all for $5.25, delivery paid. 
: This is a special introductory price to 
Ri acquaint you with the excellence of 
Carter Bulbs. 
A copy of “Bulbs” by James Carter and 
Company has been reserved for you. 
It contains much valuable information 
about bulbs and many specially- 
priced collections. Write for it. Fall 
is the time for lawn renovation and 
#" Carter's “Practical Greenkeeper” 
Write for your copy of the ‘ 


Head Office: 


1000 Carter Bulbs 
for $5.25 


Carter’s Book on Grass Culture 


‘Practical Greenkeeper’’. 
You will find it interesting and valuable. 


DD ferlow 


110 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Boston, Mass 
London, England 


Canadian Branch: Toronto 














will give you the information you 
want and the directions you need. 
It tells how to prepare and treat 
different soils, what fertilizers to 


use under all conditions, what 
mixtures to use. 
Carter’s Tested Grass Seeds 


are the product of gener- 
ations of careful selection 
and testing. The most 
notable lawns in England 
and America, and all the 
championship golf courses 
of the world are sown with 


Carter’s Tested Grass Seeds. 
















Tested Seeds 
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‘Landscape Gardening 


A course for Home-makers 
and Gardeners taught by Prof. 
Beal of Cornell University. 

A knowledge of Landscape 
Gardening is indispensable to 
those who would have the | 
pleasantest homes. 

| 
| 


Over one hundred Home Study 
Courses under professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading 
colleges. 


¥ 





Pror. BEAL. 


250 page catalogue free. Write to-day. 


“THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. H. B., Springfield, Mass. 














The Hardiest Plants in 
the World 


It’s dollars in your pocket to use only the hardier 

kinds of plants. Take no chances by buying tender 

plants that may kill back the first cold winter. 
Make success a certainty by using 


Horsford’s 
Cold-Weather Plants 


We've the greatest variety you could imagine--Old-Fashioned 
Flowers, Bulbs for autumn planting. Home-grown Lilies, Wild 
Flowers, Ferns, Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 


Don't fail to send for Horsford’s Autumn Supple- 
ment before placing fall orders. It's Free. Write today 


F. H. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vt. 




















We Will Make Your Garden Bloom From Springtime Until Frost 


Fall is the time to plant. Spring is the time to enjoy your garden. Wagner Plants put 
into your ground now, according to Wagner Plans, will begin to blossom before the robins 
build their nests in your shade trees next spring. They will continue to delight you with their 
fragrance and beauty until the frosts of November put them to sleep for the winter. If you 
wait until spring before planting, you will lose an entire season’s growth. So write to-day for 
Wagner’s lists of bulbs, shrubs, evergreens, vines, and hardy perennials for fall planting. 

Ask for Wagner Catalog No. 8 


THE WAGNER PARK NURSERY CO., Sidney, Ohio. 


Wagner Landscape Plans will give to your grounds the same unity and 
harmony that your architect has embodied in your house. 





Nurserymen, Landscape Gardeners, Florists 


Ask for particulars 

















OLD ENGLISH 
GARDEN FURNITURE 
Special Offer for September Order 
Send for Catalog of Many Designs 


HARDY FERNS 
FOR AUTUMN PLANTING 


Ask for List B 
North Shore Ferneries Co., Beverly, Mass. 





ODD PIECES 


Period Furniture, China 
Oriental Rugs, Tapestries 


Our shopping service is 
at your disposal. Write 


The Shopping Guide Guild 


care The House Beautiful 













































12 of the Prettiest 


y TULIPS for 25c 


or 30 for 50c. 


E your garden large or small, its 
beauty will be greatly enhanced by 
this collection of Tulips. The Bulbs 
are first size and have just been received 
fr6m our growers in Holland. 
Their colors lend pleasing contrast to each other 
and clearly show the careful thought we have de- 
voted to their selection. 
12 Thorburn’s Tulip Bulbs (our ameter? 
for 25c.—or send soc. for 30—postage paid. 


tectum’ 


have been justly popular for over 111 years—not only by 
reason of their low prices, but principally on account of 
their exceptionally high quality. 

When ordering this collection, remember that we will also 
send you our 1913 Bulb Catalog. It is unusually compre- 
hensive and contains many helpful suggestions. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 


Established 1802—111 Years Ago 
53-D BARCLAY STREET - NEW YORK 














Concrete Sundial in Aster Bed 


nally as a wild species in China or some other 
region in Asia. 

Most of the varieties in the United States are 
of the Persian type grown in Europe for cen- 
turies, but a few, like the pointed Honey Peach 
and the flat Peen-to Peach, which are grown lo- 
cally in the South, have come directly from China 
in recent years. 

Special interest attaches to the Cabler and some 
other varieties grown commonly in the South: 
these are derived from wild peach trees, found 
when the southwestern states were settled by the 
colonists from the eastern states. These wild 
trees are believed to have originated from Euro- 
pean peach trees brought to Mexico or other re- 
gions on the Pacific coast by the Spaniards at 
the time of their early invasions centuries ago. 


PICKING PEACHES 


COMMERCIAL peach grower of long ex- 

A perience who has kept careful records of 

the harvesting of his crop, reports, in Farm 

and Fireside, these conclusions as to the most 
profitable methods of picking the crop: 

That the average number of pickings for most 
varieties of peaches under normal conditions is 
nine. 

That the first and last picking amounts to rather 
less than five per cent. of the total. 

That the heaviest picking occurs on the fourth 
or fifth day. 

Also, that the greatest number of baskets picked 
on any one day will be fully twenty-five per cent. 
of the total number of that variety. 

The three important considerations in packing 
peaches are these: 

To have the fruit packed snug, so that it cannot 
shake and be bruised. 

To make the pack uniform throughout the 
package. 

To have the fruit of the right stage of maturity. 
, To maintain the same standard from day to 

ay. 


THE PEACH TREE BORER 


HE Peach Tree Borer is a good example of 

} a distinctive group of bark-boring insects. 

The parents that lay the eggs are day-flying, 
wasp-like moths, and the larvae that do the dam- 
age are whitish caterpillars, generally having red- 
dish brown heads and sixteen legs. 

The eggs are laid, generally early in the sum- 
mer, on the bark of the tree near the ground. 
They soon hatch into larvae that eat their way 
through the outer bark to the inner bark and sap- 
wood. They commonly attack the base of the 
trunk and the upper part of the large roots. Here 
they remain feeding throughout the season, grad- 
ually increasing in size, and causing a serious in- 
jury to the tree. When cold weather comes, they 
remain quietly in their burrows, and resume work 
in spring again. By late spring or early summer, 
they become full grown as larvae. Then they 
make cocoons and change to pupae, to come forth 
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Trees treated now by Davey 
Tree Experts will show 
marked improvement next 
spring. 

The splendid condition of the trees of 
many of America’s and Canada’s 
finest estates, on the Capitol grounds 
at Washington, in the public parks of 
numerous cities, bear testimony to 
the skill and thoroughness of 


Davey Tree Experts 
Many of these trees were weak —Some 
were far advanced in decay and 
disease, but through proper treat- 
ment were enabled to withstand the 
severest ravages of the terrible 
storms which wrecked so many trees 
in your vicinity this year. 
Let a Davey Tree Expert ine your trees now 
ard renort on their condition. This we will 
do w:hont cost or obligation to you. Write 
for booklet “D” and state when it will be 
most convenient to have this expert examin- 
ation made. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co. , Kent, 0. 
Branch Offices with Telephone 
Connections: New York, Chicago, 
Montreal, San Francisco, 
Representatives 
Available Everywhere. 
Mea Without Credentials 
Are Impostors. 





One Barr 1 Equals Two “ig 
x Wagon Loads Barnyard Manure 


Unequalled tor lawn, garden and field tertuisag ve.) 
bbl. prepaid east of Omaha. Ask for quantity prices and bookle 





THE PULVERIZED MANURE CO.,24 Union Stock Yards, Chicag. 
MS 








“It is in the main upon the mass—or general propor- 
tion—of a building that its beauty depends, for all de- 
tail is lost at the distance of a hundred feet, and only 
the outlines and the large shadows remain.”’ 

—Extract from Aymar Embury’s interesting and in- 
structive work, ‘‘One Hundred Country Homes’’—A book 
that every House Beautiful subscriber should own. 

















“BACILLUS COLI” 


THE GERMS of TYPHOID and DYSENTERY 


are instantaneously and ab- 
solutely destroyed by ozone, 
as generated and applied to 
drinking-water by the 


OZOSURE 


Water Purifier 


the only apparatus which is 
guaranteed to destroy, posi- 
tively and utterly, all* dis- 
ease germs, and provide a 
supply of 


Absolutely Pure 
Drinking Water 


at a cost of Ic. per 100 gallons 
fhe QOzosure Water Puri- 
fier is an electrically oper- 
ated machine which gener- 
ates the ozone, and can be 
attached to any water-sup- 
ply, ozonizing every drop 
of water drawn from the 
faucet, and killing, instant- 
ly, every harmful, living 
. organism in the water. 
Can be used in connection with cooler, or filter 
where the water-supply is turbid, and is made in vary- 
ing sizes, from the household size illustrated, up to the 
large stationary machines for hotels, department stores, 
apartment houses, factories, hospitals, etc. 
_ You want absolutely safe water! Do not depend for 
it, upon some cheap, inefficient filter, or some bottled 
water, the source or handling of which you do not 
know; but write today for our descriptive booklet and 


prices, 
Department H. 


American Oonze Company yidehv ratte NY. 
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HE Proofs That = 
August - September - 
+ 90! - 
Evergreen Planting 
Is a Success 
8000; 
HE fact that for the_last five years we have been 
successfully planting Evergreens in August and Sep- 7000 
tember, and that the sales figure $65,000 in that time, es 
is proof beyond dispute that August-September evergreen 
planting is a success. 
The chart shows our average sales of evergreens for 
1911 and i912. 6000 














Evergreens planted in August and 
as successtul as April and sav. Th have ample time, 
when August-September planted, to b me thoroughly at 
home in their new location and develop an abundant, 
sturdy root system. When next Spring comes, the tops 5000 
then start early and continue to grow rapidly. 

We have Pines and Cedars 25 feet high as in the pic- 
ture. They are growing in the nursery and can stand a 
journey of a thousand miles. Do you need a tree screen 
8 feet high? We have many acres of such trees trans- 4000) 
planted or rootpruned during the past two years and sure 
to grow rapidly. 

We also have thousands of little Spruces and Pines for 
forests or private nurseries. We can also transplant for 
you large evergreens that may be in your vicinity. 

Come and see Hicks trees and convince yourself. If 
you can’t come, send for the following literature: 
“Hicks Evergreens for August-September Planting,” which 

treats of trees up to 12 feet. 


September are just 
















































































“Evergreens That Save 15 Years,” treating of large trees, 2000 
“Water Your Trees. Why, When and How,” which gives 
valuable hints on the watering of trees and shrubbery. 











Isaac Hicks & Son + 
Westbury, L. I. 














At the Sign of the Green Dragon 





Chinese Dinner Gongs Rush Mats Bamboo Furniture 
Wicker Tea Trays Flower Jars Chinese Jute Rugs 
Chinese Tea Baskets Garden Baskets Cotton Crépes 





CORNER BROADWAY AND 12ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

































RESERVATION — Munson- As a guarantee to you, we make, 
Whitaker’s way—simply “sabe b/) / irra at our own expense, periodical 
means skilled care in a sys- ie : ‘ inspections of our work. 
tematic way. By “skilled car« =e ee Anything that shows up as not 
we mean that the work is done by 4 ty : right, we cheerfully make right at 
trained tree men—not chance, fe ae ™ : no cost to you. : 
day-by-day men picked up for the aa My > 33 If you think your trees need 
occasion. , a v4 Prat such care, we will gladly come and 
By a systematic way, we : $ » Nie inspect them; advising you what 
mean that our methods are based work needs to be done. Such in- 
on a carefully worked out plan. spections, however, in no way 
As a result, the work is carried on step by step obligate you to have us do any work. 
in a common-sense, logical way. ; Let us hear from you. Our reply will be ac- 
It overcomes the possibility of neglecting certain companied by a booklet—‘‘Trees—The Care They 
phases of the work. It insures care. Should Have.” 
e 
Munson-Whitaker Co. 
Forest Engineers 
NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG CHICAGO 
474 Fourth Av. Bldg. 624 Tremont Bldg. 904 Arrot Bldg. 514 Com, Bank Bldg. 
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Splendid Opportunity 


Order Your Magazines 
Now and Save Money 


We have just completed arrangements with a few of the 
leading publishers whereby we are enabled to offer, for 
a short time only, several very attractive combinations 
of magazines, at greatly reduced prices. 








The House Beautiful $3.00 § 00) 
McClure’s Magazine _ 1.50 } 
Value $4.50 


The House Beautiful $3.00 
Metropolitan Magazine 1.50 j 0 
Sunset Magazine 1.50 


Value $5.00 Value $6.00 


The House Beautiful $3.00 i 


The House Beautiful $3.00 f 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine 3.001 } 


Value $6.00) 
The House Beautiful $3.00 
Pictorial Review 1.00 
American Boy 1.00 








5500 








Outing Magazine 3.00 
Country Life in America 4.00 / 


Value $10.00 





The House Beautiful rm 00) The House Beautiful $3.00 
Suburban Life 3.00; } Illustrated Outdoor $200 
Value $6.00. World & Recreation 3.00 


Value $6.00 


The House Beautiful $3.00 
Review of Reviews ai fo 


NOTE—Suburban Life subscriptions must be new. 
No renewals accepted at this price. 








American Magazine 


The House Beautiful $3.00) $300 
Value $7.50) 


Outing Magazine el 
Value $6.00 











Canadian and Foreign Postage extra. The different magazines in a club may 
be sent to one or more addresses, and may commence with any issue desired. 
Unless otherwise stated, subscriptions may be either new or renewal. Address 
all your orders to 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL CO., Jnc. 
315 Fourth Avenue New York City 








Tue House BEAvUTIFUL Co., INC., ; 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
Gentlemen :— 

Enclosed please find remittance of $..............for which please send me THE 


Ci cseras . Bier aa se ARNE: ANTE co. oiss sic orcs ewraraw'd s send e doer 009 94s eeKen toes wbtpescs sas ee sigan 


for one year, commencing with the............... number. 
oe, ee ee ee eee ee RY voisiiew «5 0ce Reus che timigen el 
IE, cpccknponisioed oteounueteeeae ssc sbeebs enenwade ee a ae 


Note—If magazines are to be sent to different addresses write such information on a 
separate sheet and send it with this blank. 




















$$. 


as moths a little later. There is only one gener- 
ation a year, but the larvae mature at such dif- 
ferent times that the moths are likely to be pres- 
ent all summer. 

Peach Tree Borers are commonly killed by a 
digging-out process called worming. “The earth,” 
writes Mr. Dudley Moulton, “is shoveled away 
from the crown of the tree; the dirt and old bark 
scalings are scraped off, and the worms are cut 
out by hand. An ordinary three-fourths -inch 
wood chisel and a horseshoe knife are now con- 
ceded to be the best tools in use.” After the 
worms are thus dug out, a wash, made of lime 
and crude oil or the lime-sulphur mixture, is ap- 
plied to the lower part of the trunk and the soil 
is replaced. 


THE FRUIT SAWFLY 


HE Cherry Fruit Sawfly is a comparatively 

| new enemy of stone fruits, which, as yet, is 

only destructive in the Pacific coast regions. 

As the blossom buds are about to open, the mother 

sawfly deposits eggs in the sepals. To do this, she 

makes a hole with ser sawlike oviposito, and then 
inserts an egg in the hole. 

The egg hatches in four or five days into a 
small, white false caterpillar that feeds upon the 
green tissues about it for a brief time, and then 
burrows into the young cherry at the center of 
the withered flower. It eats out the center of this 
cherry, devouring the kernel, and soon eating up 
so much of the young fruit that it has to seek 
new quarters for food. So it burrows out and 
crawls to another cherry nearby which it enters. 
Here, again, it attacks the central kernel and gen- 
erally devours it entire, as well as some of the 
surrounding pulp. This fruit, in turn, is- soon 
disposed of and the larvae has to go to another. 

By the time this third cherry is attacked, the 
stone or pit at the center has generally become so 
hard that the larvae is unable to eat it. So the 
insect contents itself with the pulp which it de- 
vours in much the same way that the larvae of 
the plum curculio works. In this third plum, a 
little more than three weeks from the time it 
hatched, the larvae becomes full grown. The in- 
jured fruit is likely to have fallen to the ground, 
so it is easy for the larvae to burrow out and 
work its way into the soi! a short distance. Here 
it spins about itself one of the cocoons character- 
istic of the sawfly larvae. 

The larvae remains unchanged in. this cocoon 
until the following winter. Then it changes to a 
pupa and, in March, changes again to a fly, that 
is ready for the flower buds of that season. So 
there is but one brood a year. 


VINES AND THEIR USE 


INES are as essential a part of a pergola as 

\ the trellis work which supports them or the 

columns which support the trellis, says Henry 

Preston White, Landscape Architect. Without the 
vines the pergola is a gaunt skeleton of timber 
work, an incomplete and lifeless architectural ex- 
crescence. Properly roofed, with its leafy thatch, 
one sees jewel-like patches of blue sky in the high- 
est value through the brown, green, and golden 
tracery, whose shadows on the leaf-strewn floor 
make another tracery in gold and gray. Without 
the vines, the rafters cut the sky in monotonous 
parallels, and cast their naked shadows on the 
floor, sharp-edged and graceless, and vines will 
not grow on a pergola which is not properly 
proportioned and located. A recent publication 
shows illustrations of a pergola built somewhere 
in southern California, which has for trellis 
work concrete imitations of tree branches. It 
seems that the imitations are perfect in color 
and texture, being in reality casts made in moulds 
struck from the branches themselves. The de- 
sire for originality leads to such devices, but this 
idea, ridiculous as it is, yet shows appreciation 
of one basic principle of the pergola, namely, that 
whatever the supports came whether columns, 
posts or piers, the thing to be supported in a vine 
or living thing and not a wooden roof with the 
boarding left off. 

_ Arbors, fountains, basins, walls or lattice fences, 
all should be placed in or around gardens as a 
means to the end of serving as foils or settings to 
phases of natural beauty. 
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SEI SIX SCREWS — *"S0rikRs** 
It takes six minutes to drive these six screws, 


and the saving is $13.25. Now if your time is worth 
more than $2.21 a minute, don’t read any further. 


This advertisement is for those who want high- 
grade furniture at rock-bottom prices and approve @ 
a selling plan that actually saves big money. 


Sold on a Year's Trial 
If you love beautiful things in 
the home—furniture of actual 
quality in choice designs—soiid 
and character throughout 
—then send for our big new cat- 
alog today and learn how this 
greet, new idea of furniture built 
in sections and shipped direct This handsome table is Quar- 
one-half in price and will offer ‘etSawn White Oak, | with 
a choice of designs and finishes , D, natural markings; 
that will give your home an atmos. [onestly made; beautifully fin- 
phere of harmony and taste. ished to your order, shipped 
Take this beautiful Mission Library C2™Pletely stained—your choice 
Table, for instance, measure out its ee ae a rubbed 
dimensions with a tape measure. RP “4 : ea " oa eg; top. 
Compare it with any piece equally x mn es; legs, id = 1es 
good at any dealer's, It saves you square. wo drawers; choice 
more than one-half—and it is sold to tt Old meee or — Knobs. 
» “ t comes to you in four sec- 
you on “ full year’s money-back tions, packed in a compact 
Although our business is compara-~ Cate, Shipped a ock-down 
tively new, we are now supplying rates shipping weight 150 Ibs. 
regularly over 30,000American homes _ With a screw-driver and six 
who appreciate the wisdom of buy- Minutes you have a table that 
ing quality at the same price or even WOuld ordinarily sell for $25. 
pa ra —— paid for ordinary Our Price Only $11.75 
Get This New Catalog Today 
Our new catalog is ready for distribution. It is the most beautiful fur- 
niture = ever given away—tells pel = roy you _——— of 
over 4 pieces in living, dining an edroom furniture---color plates 
howing the exquisite finish and upholstering—factory prices. Write for 
his beautiful big book today—it is free—postpaid. 
Come-Packt Furniture Co., 904 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, O. 















No- 300 Library Tabie 











Japanese Pottery 


Adds Charm to the Country 
Home 
Dinner and Luncheon Sets. 
Light in weight, striking in 
design, Selections made from 
the best sources of supply. 


HOUSE NOVELTY CO. 
537 W. 121st St.,{ NewJYork City 

















THIRTY FIVE 
OUTING HANDBOOKS 


Already have been pub- 
lished. They deal with 
gardening, hunting, fish- 
ing, camping, dogs, horses, 
boats, exercise and 27 
other divisions of outdoor 
| | life. 

The Lexington Herald 
‘pata says “they are positively 


invaluable. Each one is 














THE New text- | prepared by an authority 
BooKs FoR ouT- | and each is complete in 
COON WORK AND T itself; yet so perfect a 
PLAY. 

component part of all that 





it isa pity to miss a single one of the little 
dark green volumes.” 

Superfluous paper and fancy binding are 
eliminated. Just meaty, interesting reading in 
attractive form. Price per volume 70 cents 
Ask your bookseller or send for free OUTING 
Handbook catalogue. 


OUTING PUB. CO. 141 W. 36 ST.N.Y. 









































OUR NEW BOOK 


The Concrete House and its Construction 


is an invaluable aid to the designer, the contractor or the prospective owner 
of a concrete home. Nothing is more fitting, more fire resisting, more 
durable or more sanitary than concrete for the construction of residences 
from simple cottages to costly mansions. 
Get this book and learn about the possibilities of concrete for house 
building. Handsomely bound in cloth—224 pages—159 illustrations. 


INDEX OF CHAPTERS: 


(1) The advantages of Concrete for House | and Design of Reinforced Concrete ‘n 
Construction. House Construction. 

(2) Architectural Design and Treatment of | (6) Calculatingthe Bending Movement for Re- 
Concrete Houses. inforced Concrete Beams and Slabs and the 

(3) Details.of Construction. Determination of Size and Reinforcement. 

“6 sane ins the Field (7) Tables for Designing Reinforced Con- 

(4) perations in the Field. crete Construction and Their Use. 


(5) Calculations for Determining the Strength (8) Concrete Block Houses, 


THE CONCRETE HOUSE AND ITS CONSTRUCTION is sent prepaid upon receipt of $1.51). 


UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO es PITTSBURGH rf MINNEAPOLIS 
Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 














RUSSIAN BRASSES 


in great variety for house and porch use 


Trays, Jars, Vases, Candlesticks and Kettles 


ranging in price from one dollar and upward 


RUSSIAN SUPPLY CO. 


535 West 12Ist Street New York City 




















SUMMER TOURING IN EUROPE 
F = many years past one of the most 


popular means of spending the sum- 

mer for those who have machines 

and can afford it, has been to tour 
through Europe. There is great fascina- 
tion in touring most anywhere. Especially 
interesting, however, are the countries 
abroad, for here are added innumerable odd 
and interesting experiences due to the lan- 
guage, temperament and customs of the 
people. Two or three of my friends this 
year have taken their cars abroad and seem 
duty bound to write me about their ex- 
periences. One of them has just completed 
a tour of England, and an extract from a 
recent letter may be interesting: 

“* * * You were right when you said 
I would find many novel things about auto- 
mobiling in the British Isles. In fact, the 
whole trip seems novel, so different is it 
from touring about the good old U. S. A. 
When I was a youngster I was left handed. 
I used to write with my left 
hand, eat with my left hand, 
but dog-goned if I can get used 
to the English method of driv- 
ing on the left side of the road. 
I used to laugh heartily at the 
Rube motorists who, upon ar- 
riving in New York from the 
country, dashed madly across 
Broadway and seemed rather 
annoyed when a traffic cop 
called them down none too 
gently. But I must confess I 
laugh no more. 

“We had the car shipped to 
Southampton, and to avoid 
trouble I had my man bring it 
up to London. That is where 
I was foolish, for the first time 
I got into the car, I started up Piccadilly 
and without a thought got into all sorts of 
trouble. It was early in the morning, so 


there was not much traffic. I went running 
merrily along on the right side of the 
street (how I got away with it I am sure I 





In the Rugged Alpine Peaks 


AUTOMOBILE NOTES 


By FRED J. WAGNER 


don't know), until suddenly a little taxicab 
came bearing down directly for me. He 
stopped and I stopped, just in time to avoid 
a nasty collision. Well, I won’t quote ex- 
actly what he said, but you know I am not 
in the habit of standing for a great deal of 
talk, especially from taxicab drivers. He 
got out and began to follow it up. I imme- 
diately slipped in a few choice American 
expressions, and I really believe there 
would have been a free-for-all fight on the 
spot if a very polite and over-gracious 
“bobby” had not appeared from somewhere 
and gently laid his hand upon my shoulder, 

“*Hi sye, me good man. Hi rather im- 
agine the bloomin’ bloke (pointing to the 
taxi driver) is right. You know it is rawth- 
er necessary to keep to the left.’ 

“I saw I was wrong then, and so apolo- 
gized, and, believe me, I have been keeping 
to the left. 





A Bit of Pastoral Simplicity on the Road to Lille 


“They talk about motor cars being thick 
in New York; but I have never seen any- 
thing like the slews of them running around 
here in London. I was mighty glad to get 
out of town and start on a tour through the 
country. They will tell you that the way to 


xx 











Don’t be- 
All the big country places 
worth seeing are surrounded by six-foot 


tour England is in a motor car. 
lieve them. 


hedges. In fact, our whole trip seemed to 
be between rows and rows of privet, and the 
next time I am going to try a high coach. 
Besides, it is rather dangerous. On several 
occasions when I went speeding along just 
as I would at home, I came to cross-roads 
out of which shot other cars. Fortunately, 
they knew conditions, and by their cautious- 
ness saved me two or three bad smash-ups. 

“Our first day’s run took us to the Hen- 
ley Regatta. You know what New London 
is like during race week, and what crowds 
assemble at Poughkeepsie every spring? 
Well, you certainly would be interested in 
the crowds here at the Henley. There are 
no motor boats or launches, no observation 
trains, but the whole river is fairly alive 
with little flat-bottomed punts. There 
seemed to be thousands of them, leisurely 
paddling about, or tied fast to stakes along 

_ the course, and every one con- 
' tained at least one pretty Eng- 
lish girl. There were several 
interesting races going on, but 
that did not seem to worry them 
in the least. There was not the 
sign of a cheer, merely an occa- 
sional hand-clap. In fact, the 
lack of enthusiasm was almost 
morbid. However, the English 
boys certainly can row, and 
from the standpoint of oars- 
manship, it was very interest- 
ing. 

“We kept on from the Hen- 
ley and toured up through Eng- 
land to the Scottish border. 
The roads are fine, and you can 
go just about as fast as you like; 
in fact, touring conditions are ideal. We 
never stopped at night in the towns, but 
usually kept on until we found some little 
roadhouse. Low, thatched roofs form a 
covering for the old stone walls, and a 
little imagination brings back pictures of 
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Where the Road Stretches Like a Tangled Ribbon 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.' 


UNFILLED 


; Wadow Shades 


—are made to save you money 


The explanation is simple. Brenlin Unfilled Shades 
are made of a closely woven cloth without that filling 
of chalk and clay which in the ordinary shade so soon 
cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and “pin 
holes.” Sun won’t fade this material, nor water spot 
it. It is supple —not stiff, yet always hangs straight 
and smooth and really shades. 


Hang a Brenlin Unfilled Shade at one window and 
any ordinary kind at another. Long afterthe ordinary 
shade has been replaced, the Brenlin Unfilled Shade 
will retain its original “good looks.” 


For windows 1 yard wide by 2 yards long, 75c (except 
in the Far West.) Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex— 
white one side, dark the other — made to order at pro- 
portionate prices. 


Write for the Brenlin Book today 


This book shows actual samples of Brenlin Unfilled Shades in all 
colors, and gives many helpful suggestions for the proper treatment 
of your windows. With it we will send you the name of the Brenlin 
dealer in your town. If no dealer in your town can supply Brenlin, 
we will tell you how to order direct. We satisfactorily fill hundreds 
of mail orders every year. Write today. CHAS. W. BRENEMAN 
&Co., 2073 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


For sale by dealers everywhere 
Genuine Brenlin Unfilled Shades have this mark BRENLIN 


perforated along the edge. Look closely for it when you buy and 
when your shades are hung. 


For temporary uses and for windows of little importance, 
there aretwocheaper grades of Brenlin--Brenlin Filled and 
Brenlin Machine Made, at 55c and 30c respectively (except 
in the Far West,) for windows 1 yd. wide by 2 yds. long. 
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For Every Varnish Need 


O matter what your use for varnish—for interiors or exteriors, for floors or walls, 

for whatever purpose—Berry Brothers can furnish you the varnish that is best 
adapted for that use. 

Don’t buy “just varnish.” 
quirements. 

Fifty years’ experience has taught us how to make all kinds. We make them right— 
and varnish buyers have come to know and trust us. That is why we have grown to be 
the largest varnish makers in the world. 

That is why the Berry Brothers label on your varnish can guarantee not only satis- 
factory appearance, but durability and ultimate economy. 

Here are four of our ee: architectural varnishes: 


Liquid Granite—A floor varnish whose name sug- berry Wood Finish—For the finest rubbed 
gests its wonderful durability. (auily” or polished finish on interior woodwork. 
Luxebe: White Enamel—Unequalled for white Luxeberry Spar—For all kinds of outdoor finish- 


interior finishing, stairs, hallways, bathrooms, as ing, exposed to the weather. Water cannot change 
well as white furniture. 


RERRY 


OTHERS’ 


VARNISHES 


Let us help you choose the right varnish for your re- 


its color or dim its lustre, 








From Sept. 13 to Sept. 20 will be ‘‘Berry Week’ in the leading stores throughout 
the country, handling 
tue sale of Berry Brothers V arhiehes, 

Take advantage of ‘‘Berry Week.’’ Learn more about varnish. Plan for your fall 
repairs and decorating. And order a Brothers Varnishes if you want satisfaction. 


Berry Week 


varnish and paint. Dealers will devote special attention to 








Solve the varnish problem by buying or specifying Berry Brothers. Any dealer or painter can supply you. 
Send for free booklet “Interesting to Home Builders.’ 


BERRY BROTHERS, Inc. 


Largest Varnish Makers in the World—Factories—Detroit, Walkerville, Ont, 
BRANCHES—New York, Boston, 


Established 1858. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, San Francisco. 
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While-Away Boxes 


A unique traveler’s gift, and other 
equipment for those contemplating a 
journey. 

Trunks Bags Hat Boxes 
Address 


Mrs. E. H. Burdick 


Shopping Commissioner 


The Reed House, 3060 Broadway 
New York City 





Branches: New York 


A Beautiful 


Nooklct, “SUN DIALS, "sent | f The University of pire 


upon request. Estimates Sai atte atin 
DIALS fimisnes: HOME =i 
Any Latitude Ask for Booklet No. 3 os a - 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, Inc., 237 Fifth Ave., New York STUDY formation address 


Minneapolis St. Paul 





London Paris Mnd Year _iU. of C.(Div.W.) Chicago, Ill. 
































“CHICAGO” CLOTHES DRYERS 


AND LAUNDRY ROOM EQUIPMENTS 


consisting of Electric Washing Machines; Ironing Machines; Saggy Bees oe 
etc., especially adapted for use in the arn room of Reside: — 
Buildings and moderate sized Hotels, Hospi Sanitariums and datier ne 
tutions. Can furnish individual machines or complete outfits. Our appliances 
are the best that can be had—there are none better. e 
Write for our x ~ and t No. B14 Catalog. 
Mailed free upon request. Bond for it today. 


CHICAGO DRYER COMPANY, 626 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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& Author of “The 
Rex Beach’s ‘= 
JUST 
PUBLISHED New Novel 


THE IRON TRAIL 


A= again! —the scene of 

Rex Beach’s great successes — 
in a story more crowded with action 
and sentiment than anything he has 
ever done before. Struggles of rival 
railroad builders, fights against the 
glaciers, and the love of an unusual 
heroine, make a powerful novel, quick- 
ening the blood like glacier air. As 
for humor —there is a new vein of it 
in “The Iron Trail” as rich as the gold 
through Klondike’s best ore. $1.35 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 






















When Undecided Let Us Help You To Select 


Unique Gifts for Birthdays and 
Other Occasions 





IMPORTED BREAKFAST SET 


OUR specialty is the selecting of gifts for people remote 
from shopping centers. Send for particulars regarding 
new and attractive articles at moderate prices, suitable for all 
ages. Foreign novelties of the latest importation, also new 
work of American craftsmen. 
Your requirements will be fulfilled by expert shopping 


in the Metropolitan shops. Let us know your desires 
and approximate limit of cost. We will do the rest. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD 


Care of the House Beautiful Magazine 





























the days of old. Almost every inn proudly 
boasts a kettle which Robert Bruce used, 
or a bed in which some old bandit-baron 
slept. Of course, it is sacrilege to display 
these things to common Americans unless 
you worship at their shrine to the tune of 
several shillings. 

‘“‘We made a rather hurried trip coming 
down by way of the West Coast, and took a 
few days’ run to Wales. You would like 
Wales, but you would not be there more 
than an hour before you would be planning 
some hill climb. I never saw such long and 
steep hills in my life. I was surprised on 
one hill up which I was pulling to hear a 
putter-putter behind, and to see a car shoot 
by. Could it be nossible? I looked again. 
Yes, it was a little American Ford. They 
are sprinkled all over England like bees, 
and, in truth, there are no small cars abroad 
that can compete with them. 

“The bare, bleak mountain stretches of 
Wales were quite a contrast to the rolling 
North-of-England country, and the people 
were different, too. In some of the wilder 
regions they stood gaping at the sight of a 
motor car. Purposely we delved into unex- 
plored tracts and found many quaint and 
primitive little hamlets which I did not 
think existed in the Great Britain of today. 
In fact, I was sorry to leave this most in- 
teresting, and to m2 cntirely new, portion 
of the globe, but, as the saying goes, we 
always have to come back to earth. * * *” 

I have heard many people claim that Eng- 
land is a wonderful touring country, and I 
believe them. Being the growth of cen- 
turies, its villages and towns are close to- 
gether and joined by good and well-kept 
highways. Then, too, England is relatively 
small in size, and one would hardly believe 
how many different types of people you can 
meet in a day’s run. Scotland, too, offers 
possibilities, but, of course, on a much more 
limited scale. It is a wonderful country, to 
be sure, but hard to get about. 

Here is another little snatch from an old 
pal of mine, written just as he had toured 
from Paris down through France and 
Switzerland: 

““* * * When I told you last spring that 
I intended touring through the Alps, you 
remember how you laughed and asked me 
if I was going to be another Hannibal. 
Well, I have done the trick, but not with the 
results that befell Hannibal, for it was one 
of the most pleasant and picturesque trips I 
think I have ever made. I decided to take 
it go-as-you-please fashion, for, after all, 
this is the best way of touring, and so 
started from Paris towards Switzerland 
without any definite plan. 

“Central France was very interesting, 
with its quaint little cathedral towns and 
here and there an isolated chateau. How- 
ever, you can find all about those things in 
your Baedecker. What really appealed to 
me was driving over the winding mountain 
roads of Switzerland. The roads are fine, 
to be sure, but it is awfully hard to make a 
good day’s run. Everything is up and down 
hills and around corners. In some places 
the roads are so steep that the drive becomes 
an exciting test of whether you will make it 
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CREX Rugs Are IDEAL 


For All-Year Use”; 


No matter where your home may be— 
in city or country—no floor covering of 
moderate cost can be as _ serviceable, 
sanitary, artistic and in every way so 
satisfying as CREX. 

CREX is suitable for any room. 
Rugs and runners in numerous sizes and 
patterns—in various color-combinations 
—can be had to harmoniously blend with 
most furnishings and hangings. 

Do not be misled by imitations. None 
has the body, substance and the wear- 
resisting warp and binding found in 
CREX. No other grass coverings can 
begin to compare with the original and 
genuine CREX. 

When you buy, see that the name CREX 
is woven (almost invisibly) in side binding on 
rounded edge. It’s your PROTECTION and 
stands for HIGHEST QUALITY. Sold by 
best dealers everywhere. 

“The Story of CREX” and color 
catalogue mailed on _ request. 


CREX CARPET COMPANY 
Dept. L1, 377 Broadway, New York ! 


Originators of Wire-Grase 
Floor Coverings 
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l SHOP THROUGH THE 
SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD 


Care of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











How To Make Cement 
Floorsin Offices and Elsewhere 
Look Like Varnished Hard Wood 


Fully Explained and Illustrated in the 


CHI-NAMEL BOOK 


“How to Waterproof and Beautify Cement and 

4 Brick Houses.” 

fect ewnmeceerss== ¢ 

’ Fill Out This Coupon and Mail. 
OHIO VARNISH CO, 

e 8601 Kinsman Rd., Cleveland, O. 


a Please send above book free. 





Address 
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E bright welcome 
of Milady is only 
equaled by the pure 

white woodwork finished 

with Vitralite, the Long- 

Life White Enamel. 

Vitralite will make your home 

a haven of delight. Gives a du- 

rable, lastingand water-proof finish 

on all wood, metal or plaster sur- 
faces, inside or outside. 

Send for Booklet and Sample Panel 

finished with Vitralite, showing its 

porcelain-like gloss. Vitralite will 
not show brush marks nor turn Re 

yellow like ordinary enamels. 
*“61’’ Floor Varnish will make 
your floors heel-proof, mar-proof 
| and absolutely water-proof. ‘Test 
it yourself. Send for 
Free Sample Panel 


\ 
“ce 

finished with 61.”’ Hit it with \ 
B. 
| 




































a hammer — you may dent the [PP 
| wood but the varnish won’t crack. | 
: The quality of P. & L. Varnish Products has always 

been their strongest g Our blished policy 
is full satisfaction or money refunded. 

Pratt & Lambert Varnish Products are used by 
painters, specified by architects, and sold by paint -——— 
9 and hardware dealers everywhere. ——— 
Address all inquiries to Pratt & Lam- 
} bert-Inc., 81 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

In Canada, 23 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, 
Ontario. Ps 
























CHINA and GLASSWARE 


OF UNIQUE DESIGN 


Your requirements will be fulfilled 
by expert shopping in the Metropolitan 
shops. 

State your desires plainly with ap- 
proximate limit of cost. 


SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD 
Care The House Beautiful 











Shopping in | 
New York 


FOR OUT-OF-TOWN PEOPLE 


A service rendered to readers of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
without cost through 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD 
Care The House Beautiful 
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“THE WOOD 
THAT LASTS 
SHALL BE FIRST.” 


WHY REPLACE 
ROTTEN WOOD 
WITH WOOD 
THAT WILL ROT? 


| When you repair the roof, the porch, 
the barn, the fence, or anything else, 


WHY, OH, WHY 
DON’T YOU INSIST ON _ 








Write Quickly for Vol. 18 of the famous 
Cypress Pocket Library with complete Speci- ‘a 
fications and Working Plans (that you can am 
build from) of this $3,000 CYPRESS HOME. @& 

*‘ Build of Cypress and you build but once.”” fm 











“CYPRESS "Dertes ALL ROT IN FLUENCES. 
Get your CYPRESS (“and no substitutes !”) 
| from your nearest Lumber Dealer. 
| Write our ‘‘All-round Helps Dept.?” TODAY. | 
| Tell us your plans—and needs—and we'll send 
| you at once the Vol. of Cypress Pocket oa | 








ONG HSE i 
Sent free by our “All-Round Helps” Manager. 


that fit Full P 
| Lace nib cae, “ype aniees So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn. 253 New Orleans, La. 


| So. Cypress Mfrs. Assn. [5°t; New Orleans, La. 
































For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a mil- 
lion in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of time. 
Administered by medical experts, at the Keeley 
Institutes only. For full particulars write 


i To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Waukesha, Wis. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
Gautemala City, Gautemala. 
Puebla, Mexico. 

London, England. 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga, i 
Dwieht, Til Manchester WN. H. Pittsburgh. Pa. 


arion, Ind. 
Des M it Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Crab Orchant, ity K Seattle, Wash. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., et “ Stiles St. 
Philadelphia Be Be N I St. 
a Pitt, Ave. 


Columbus, Ohio. 











Ornamental—Economical 
Durable—Fireproof 
Weatt.erproof—Impervious to 
Heat and Cold 


J-M ASBESTOS STUCCO 


is free from sand and foreign matter. 
Less subject to stains, discoloration and 
cracks than other stuccos. Composed 
of pure asbestos rock and fibres. A 
stone stucco —not a plaster. Contains 
nothing to deteriorate. 





Residence of Mr. Irving Blumenthal, Far Rocka- 
way, L. I. Covered with J-M ASBESTOS 
Emery Roth, Architect, New York. 

Entirely different and distinct from ordinary sand-and-cement stuccos. It is easily and 
economically applied, because it is much lighter than other stuccos and has a greater covering 
capacity. It dries a pleasing uniform color which i is permanent and is not affected by moisture, 
heat, cold or atmospheric conditions. And it is thoroughly fireproof. In prepared form we 
can furnish this stucco in white and various shades of gray, buff and brown. 


Write our nearest Branch for sample and booklet. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 















Albany { Chicago Detroit Louisville New York San Francisco 
Baltimore Cincinnati Indianapolis Milwaukee Omaha Seattle 
Boston Cleveland Kansas City Minneapolis Philadelphia St. Louis 
Buffalo Dallas Los Angeles New Orleans Pittsburgh Syracuse 
THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., 
Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver (1468) 
PBI aS 





or not. Time after time we had to crawl 
along on first speed. Time after time we 
came to turns so sharp that we had to back 
and fill in order to get around. Many of 
the passes are cut from solid rock, and in 
some spots you can look straight down a 
thousand feet to rocky gorges below. [ 
tell you, it makes you keep your nerve. No 
walls, no fences, just a sheer drop, and woe 
betide you if you meet anything coming the 
other way. 

“And then you look up and off into the 
distance, where the snow-capped mountains 
seem to sway among the clouds, and you 
wonder how man ever had the courage to at- 
tempt a conquest of nature so awe-inspiring. 
We stopped at the top of one of the highest 
passes, where for miles and miles in all di- 
rections the jagged peaks grew smaller in 
the distance. At least an hour we must 
have spent, loath to go on down into the 
valleys and leave behind the grandeur of the 
rugged mountain peaks. * * *” 

Yes, there is no doubt but that touring 
through Europe offers a deal of pleasure 
and of new experiences. It is much easier 
for Americans to drive their cars abroad 
than it was several years ago. The peasants 
have gotten over the habit of rushing out 
with pitchforks after you have run down a 
sickly pig which they have purposely tied 
in the middle of the road. In the rural dis- 
tricts there is practically no speed limit, and 
a careful driver can make good time. 

Speaking of speed reminds me of a re- 
mark made by an American woman in Paris, 
She was decidedly “Nouveau Riche.” With 
a languid air she observed: 

“Yes, my car can make ninety miles, but 
I do not often drive fast. You know, it is 
such a bother to run down pigs and chickens 
and children.” 





The Concrete Life 


At Jones’ concrete Bungalow 
Brown rang the concrete bell 

(‘Twas in the newest concrete row 
In neighborhood quite fine). 

On concrete rack he hung his hat, 
And in a concrete chair 

He sat, while Jones’ youngest child 
Dashed up the concrete stair 

And told his pa Brown had arrived, 
Whereon from concrete bed 

For concrete hair brush Jonesy dived 
And brushed his Sunday head. 

And Brown’s foot tapped the concrete 

floor— 

He studied concrete art 

In concrete frames, while more and more 
He felt impatience start. 

The concrete clock upon the wall 
Ticked its concretest tones, 

But, echoing through the concrete hall, 
Came not his good host, Jones. 

The leaves of concrete books Brown turned, 
He hummed a concrete tune, 

And for a concrete meal he yearned— 
*Twould be a concrete boon. 

At last they came, with sweetest looks ; 
Delay in coming down 

Was caused by broken concrete hooks 
In Madame’s concrete gown! 

—Denver Republican. 
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of hints for home- | .% 
lovers. It shows by 
practical examples how 
you can have beautiful draperies and up- 
holsteries that will never fade, at wonder- 
fully low cost, by using 


Orinoka 


GUARANTEED 


SunZast Fabrics 


Absolutely color-fast to sun and water. Easily 
washed at home. Many weaves and patterns in 
endless color schemes, simple effects as well as 

more “eee ones, all in good 

taste an: ‘ei 0 to every kind of 
~ room. Some fine reproductions of 
famous old art pieces. We will 
gladly furnish the name of dealer 
nearest you. 


ORINOKA MILLS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York 
GUARANTEE 
| These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless If color changes from ex- 
posure to the sunlight or from —s 
the merchant is hereby authorized 
ane them with new goods or refund 
the oo 












































Shopping in 
New York 


FOR OUT-OF-TOWN PEOPLE 


A service rendered to readers of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL with- 
out cost through 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD 
Care The House Beautiful 











wa WANEE 


a SU PPLY 


IF IT HASNT THIS TRADE MARK-IT ISNT A KEWANEE— 


Private Water Supply 
Plants That Equal 
the Best City Service 


You can get good service from almost any sys- 
tem—for a few months after it’s put in. But getting 
that service steadily, surely and regularly—not for 
months but for years—is another thing. And it 
depends entirely on the kind of machinery you get. 


The whole line of Kewanee Pumping Machinery has been 
designed under peculiar conditions. ur original specialty 
was the pneumatic tank, as opposed to the elevated tank, and 
=e 

e experimented wit! ped pas every line a on ti 
market adopted ay oa could find 

Being eee Ps the satisfactory working of every 
Kewanee System, we received all complaints in regard to 
defects in pumping machinery and difficulties encountered in 
installing and operating it. As far as possible, we had manu- 
facturers change designs and material to correct the faults in 





their and we began making hi 
coer tax wakes ian ll kipaedinen, 


and old methods from 
machinery for pers erp Lay ead ery 
We candidly ees Es ohn we fated ts make an 
op in eo , we had a better knowledge 
ofthe rong and weak point ‘what the jmarket afforded in 
the difficulties in 


and 
i te cacoustered by oll hinds of man in af Lindo 
anyone else ever 
w= tied down by inn lide 
eq We were not forced a sr fine 
oncegnnt with customers who oak take what- 
pa machinery we could furnish with our complete Kewanee 
Systems. The market was 
would manufacture and brand 
ve Sie eae See eee eee © i 
it wi ewanee 
ee pet medear menchopep an ory 9 
will not neocmewyed anything unless we are sure that it isa ie 
tinct a hing now on the market." 
Ask . your plum! 
about the Kewanee Sys- 
furnish and 








ps p Dns is at 
your service for free 


Kewanee Water Supply Company 
Chicago 


New York City Kewanee, Illinois 





“Gaumer lighting everywhere, follows the evening glow” 





No. 09234 


surroundings. 





Learn to regard them 
as al regular part of 
your room furnish- 
ings and you will 
realize the popular- 
ity oO 


GAUMER 
Hand Wrought 
Lighting Fixtures 


Finished in Antique Copper, Bronze, Brass, Old 
Silver or Dead Black, they harmonize with their 





Progressive Dealers display the Guarantee Tag 
on the genuine indoor Gaumer fixtures—it insures 
you against the unnecessary expense of refinishing 


later on. 


22d and WOOD STS. 


JOHN L. GAUMER Co., DEPT. B 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 


me LIGHIING FIXTURES am 
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The Noiselessness of the Siwelclo is an Ad- 
vantage Found in No Other Similar Fixture 


This appeals particularly to those whose sense of 
refinement is shocked by the noisy flushing of the old- 
style closet. The Siwelclo was designed to prevent such 
embarrassment and has been welcomed whenever its noise- 
less feature has become known. When properly installed 
it cannot be heard outside of its immediate environment, 


SIWELCLO 


Noiseless “3e" Closet 


Every sanitary feature has been perfected in the 
Siwelclo— deep water seal preventing the passage of 
sewer gas, thorough flushing, etc. 

The Siwelclo is made of Trenton Potteries Co. Vitreous 
China, with a surface that actually repels dirt like a china 
plate. It is glazed at a temperature 1000 degrees higher 
than is possible with any other material. 

The most sanitaryand satisfactory materials for all bath- 
room, kitchen and laundry fixtures are Trenton Potteries 
Co, Vitreous China and Solid Porcelain. Your architect 
and plumber will recommend them. If you are planning 
a new house, or remodcling, you ought to see the great 
variety and beauty of design such as 
are shown in our new free booklet 


“Bathrooms cf Character” S.11 
Send for a copy now. 


The Trenton Potteries Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S.A. 


The largest manufacturers of sanitary 
pottery in the U.S. A. 
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FABRICS FOR COUNTRY HOMES 


Plain, figured or in stripes of attractive pattern — Linen, Cotton and 
Muslins — sunfast and washable ; also 


Wall Papers of New Design !MPORTED AND DOMESTIC 


LET ME KNOW YOUR PROPOSED COLOR SCHEME, PERIOD DESIRED, ETC. 
I WILL MAKE SELECTIONS AND SEND SAMPLES IF DESIRED 


Mrs. E. H. Burdick, 





THE REED HOUSE 
3060 Broadway 


New York 








| kine” 


| parts, the root being removable. 


| the desolate “famine year,” 








THE COLLECTORS’ 
SCRAP BOOK 


CHINA COTTAGES 
By GERTRUDE CROWE 


OST collectors have, I suppose, some spe- 
M cial “line” or hobby, but not many appear 
to have made old English china cottages 

their particular cult. 

These are somewhat quaint reminders of an- 
other generation—when it was considered a sign 
of gentility to faint and “languish,” and spices 
and pastilles were accordingly more favored in 
the drawing-rooms of that day than the open 
windows of our present era. Equally, therefore, 
it was necessary to have Pastille-Burners for the 
use of such, and thus these little cottages had 
their raison d’étre! 

The better ones were made at the Rockingham 
works in Yorkshire, which existed from about 
1745 to 1842, and these were modeled in a fine 
bone-ash paste, and quite distinct in quality from 
the later ones, which the Staffordshire potters be- 
gan imitating at their different factories about the 
year 1830. 

Some Pastille-Burners were also made at Leeds, 
and some—still fewer—at Bow and Chelsea. The 
latter ones (like the best Rockingham cottages) 
were generally of a delicate white outlined in 
gold, and with beautifully modeled flowers and 
foliage scrambling over the roofs and walls ina 
riot of brilliant colors, while the little “front gar- 
dens” have their flowery “plots” to correspond, 
sometimes with the addition of a dog or dog ken- 
nel, or in the case of others—I have one such in 
my collection—a cosy farm-house with “dappled 
browsing peacefully — chewing the placid 
cud of pastoral repose — beside the door. 

The earlier cottages were chiefly made in two 
One of the kind 
(in my own “little village’) I picked up (far 
from its original birthplace) on the “bog-deal” 
dresser of a smoke-dimmed Irish cabin, where it 
had probably found its way from some neighbor- 
ing “great house,” and doubtless lain there since 
with all the attendant 




















| horrors, still whispered of amongst the Irish peas- 
antry to the present date with bated breath. 


The Pastille-Burners most sought after are 
those modeled after such famous buildings as 


| Shakespeare’s house at Stratford-on-Avon (of 


which I own a beautiful replica) or Ann Hatha- 
way’s cottage at Shottery, with its old-world gar- 


| den of Shakespearian flowers, such as “Rosemary 





for remembrance . . . and . Pansies 

for thoughts.” I have also annexed a 
quaint model of Balmoral Castle, the name in- 
scribed beneath in gold letters; but I must con- 
fess it does not bear much likeness to the afore- 
said Royal residence, and, in design at all events, 


| far more resembles the adjacent ancient keep of 


Abergeldie than “the King’s own” Scottish home. 

Many of the Staffordshire Pastille- Burners 
were decorated in blue and white after Delft 
style, and are heavier and coarser in texture than 
their daintier and older rivals, while (for more 
homely use, and for those whose pretensions did 


| not aspire to the burning of pastilles) one finds 
| the little ‘ 


‘savings banks” or receptacles for 
candle-lighters, but which are (naturally) de- 


' void of these old relics. 











‘gaily colored bloom and _ blossom, 


I must not omit mention of two barracks, al- 
most the same in coloring, and about seven inches 
in height, each being guarded by a sentinel in 
scarlet uniform of the Wellington period. These 
are distinctly unique, as is also a mill and mill- 
wheel, with rock-bound mountain stream and a 
two-storied cottage, with licen-covered thatch and 
creeper-clad walls—a huge house-dog lying “on 
watch” at the front door. 

Though chiefly depicted in summer time with 
sometimes 
(though rarely) one comes across a china cot- 
tage covered in snow, with the frost and rime, 
robins, holly, and mistletoe of a Christmas 
period. 
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Makes Your Home 
Beautiful and Distinctive 


Decorated in artistic, original designs, Plaster- 
gon adds a charm to a home that’s absolutely 
impossible with wall paper. You can tint, paint, 
or stencil Plastergon in warm, soft colors to har- 
monize exactly with your furnishings. 

PLASTERGON WALL BOARD is used in thousands of 


homes. It’s adapted to every kind of architecture. Plaster- 
gon is sanitary and durable—never cracks nor breaks—it 
requires no up-keep expense. It’s fire-retarding. 

Plastergon is guaranteed to give absolutely satisfactory 
service. i s chemically treated by our own exclusive proc- 
ess. Let us send you some design suggestions—-they're 
free; also estimates and Plastergon samples. 


Pug Pen, ee 
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GLASS LEMONADE SPOONS 


$3.00 PER DOZEN 
With Glass ‘‘Straw’’ Handles 


HOUSE NOVELTY COMPANY 


537 West 121st Street, New York City 























REAL ESTATE 


HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


The Distinctive 
Boston House 








and one of the most inviting and homelike 
hotels in the world. An attractive illustrated 
booklet will be mailed on the favor of your 
address. H. B. Costello, Manager. 














Edgemont Estate 
At Scarsdale Station 


Ideal sites for distinctive country homes 

















Commanding outlooks, healthful atmosphere 
The conveniences and accessibility of the ina s 
Advantageous terms, assistance for home buildin 
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A Startling Statement! 


Dr. R. J. Williams at the recent convention of the American Medical Association 
in Minneapolis said: ‘The average refrigerator is only 30% efficient. 70% of the 
ice power is used up in overcoming heat which percolates in from without. Wasted 
ice means not only wasted food but often wasted lives from spoiled food.’’ 


Guard your health and keep your food fresh, healthful and in perfect condition 
by equipping your home with a clean, sanitary modern 


McCray Refrigerator 


that is 100% efficient. The walls are so perfectly insulated with mineral wool that 
they give perfect refrigeration. 

The McCray patented construction keeps a clear, cold current of air circulating 
throughout the food chambers all the time. Germs cannot live init. The melting ice 
absorbs all odors and carries them away. Most sanitary easiest cleaned linings of 
opal glass, enamel, porcelain or odorless white wood—no zinc. Special ice water 
cooler and racks for bottled beverages. Economical in ice consumption, beautiful in 
appearance, satisfactory always. 

McCrays were chcesen by the U. S. Pure Food Laboratories and are installed in 
the most luxurious institutions and private residences. A large range of stock sizes 
or built to order for special requirements. Can be arranged for the outside icing door. 


Write for free book, ‘‘How to Use a Refriger_tor’’ and any of the following catalogs: 


No. 91—Regular sizes for Residences. No. 69—For Grocers. 
No. 73—For Florists. No. 60—For Meat Markets. 
No. 49—For Hotels, Clubs, Institutions. No. A.H.— Built-to-Order for Residences. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, 591 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in the Following Cities: 

CHICAGO, 158 N. Wabesh Ave. MILWAUKEE, Water and Sycamore Sts. WASHINGTON, 611 F St.,N. W. 
NEw YORK, 231 W. 4° St. MINNEAPOLIS, 101- - N. 6th St. LOUISVILLE, 643 S. Fourth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, 206 . lth’ St. ST. LOUIS, 404 N. Third St. PITTSBURGH, 114 — 1 
BOSTON, 52 Commerc ial St. NEW ORLEANS, 225 Barer: ne St. COLUMBIA, S. < sa 
CLEVELAND, 1915 Euclid ‘Ave. SAN FRAN cisco, —— S Stockton Sts. pdb rete Sg: 
DETROIT, 239 Michigan Ave CINCINNATI, 303 E. 4 IN tAMABOAS, sen Tiilinois 

For branch Salesrooms in other cities ‘see sic locai iphone peta 
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Unique Gifts for Birthdays and 
Other Occasions 


OR specialty is the selecting of gifts for people remote from shopping 
centers. Send for particulars regarding new and attractive articles at 
moderate prices, suitable for all ages. Foreign novelties of the latest 
importation, a'so new work of American craftsmen. 


THE SHOPPING GUIDE GUILD, care of the House Beautiful Magazine 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











HIS is the average experi- 

ence in planning the bath- 
room equipment of a new 
home — 


First you see your bathroom 
shown in the architect’s blue 
prints. It looks something like 
this: 





Then you read over the speci- 
fications. They call for a bath, 
a lavatory, etc., described in 
more or less technical language. 


Then the estimates come in 
and are approved, if they seem 
reasonable. 


But do you know the difference 
between the various kinds of plumb- 
ing ware? Do you know the 
{ true economy of Imperial porce- 
lain—vitreous ware—enameled 
iron? 


Do you consider each on the 
basis of eventual value as well as 
present cost? 





Pertinent Queries for the Home Builder 


Do you know which will best 
fit your requirements— which 
can be most easily kept in spot- 
less condition—which will save 
repairs—which will contribute 
most to the value of your build- 
ing if rented and sold? 


Have you studied the possibil- 
ities for harmony, for comfort, 
and for luxury that can be had 
in modern bathroom equipment? 


To answer these pertinent 
questions we offer a 79-page 
booklet ‘‘Modern Plumbing.”’ 
It shows 47 views of model bath- 
room and kitchen interiors with 
full descriptions and prices of the 
fixtures used. Send 4c postage. 








One of the Model Interiors featured and 
described in *‘Modern Plumbing.”’ 
Send for a copy. 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


1828 EIGHTY-FIVE YEARS OF SUPREMAC} 1973 
Fifth Avenue & 17th Street, New York Works at Trenton, N. J. 
BRANCHES: 
Boston Chicago Philadelphia Detroit Minneapolis Washington St. Louis 
New Orleans Denver San Francisco San Antonio Atlanta Seattle Portland (Ore.) 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh Cleveland, O. Kansas City Salt Lake City 


CANADA: Mott Company, Limited, 134 Bleury Street, Montreal, Que. 























The 
Shopping 
Guide Guild 


Selects Unusual 
Gifts for Out - of - 
Town Buyers. Care 


THE House 
BEAUTIFUL 








HOLWEIN BREAKFAST SET. 





PRICE, TWELVE DOLLARS 

















SHE: 
NSENSE 


Officer — Where do you live? Where’s your 
| home? IJnebriated Motorist —Why —I—left it 
| standing right there an hour ago. Number 914,- 

782 New York.—Puck. 





Nell—Isn't Alice soon going to marry Jack? 
Belle—I don’t know. She says she hates to give 
up the $1.50 shows for the I0-cent motion pic- 
tures—Baltimore Sun. 


Sillicus—What is the age of discretion? Cyni- 

cus—There isn’t any. know a man over sey- 

| enty who married his fourth wife the other day.— 
Philadelphia Record. 


Wife of Dernier Cri Artist—Poor Edgar, he’s 
one hundred years ahead of his time. Landlord—, 
I can’t help that—he’s three months behind in his 
rent.—Life. 


Madge—Did you have a good seat at the opera? 
Marjorie—Lovely! We were near enough to one 
of the boxes to hear every word the society peo- 
ple said.—Judge. 


“Ts he rich?” “I didn’t think so, but he must be.” 
“Why?” “I heard him say the cther night that 
he lets his wife have all the money she wants.”— 
Detroit Free Press. 


Owner of Apartment House—Is the new jani- 
tor experienced? Agent— You bet he is. He 
wasn’t on the job half an hour before all the bells 
ie speaking tubes were out. ofs:commission.— 

ife. 


| “Do you know how to run a motor car?” 
“Well,” replied Mr. Chuggins, “I know all about 

the mechanism of the thing. But I haven't yet 

er the police regulations.” — Washington 
tar. 


“Why on earth do you let your wife go around 
saying that she made a man of you? You never 
heard my wife saying that.” “No,” the other 
frowned back, “but I’ve often heard her say she 
tried her hardest.”—New York Tribune. 





“Why are you cheering so enthusiastically?” 
asked the friend. “The man who got elected 
| wasn’t your choice.” “He isn’t my choice yet,” 
replied Mr. Growcher. “I’m rejoicing because of 
the trouble I think he has ahead of him.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 


Teacher—Ethel, name some wild animal that 
growls over his meat and wears a warm fur coat 
in winter, that prowls around at night, and sleeps 
in the daytime, that Ethel—Oh, you needn't 
| go any further—you are talking about my papa— 

Jacksonville Times-Union. 





| Reggie (over on a visit)—Do you know, old 
chap, I think that vulgah fellow over there in- 
sulted me. American Friend —You think so. 

| What did he say?» Reggie—Why, he suggested in 
a very rude manner that when I die I bequeath 

| my head to a collar-button factory. — Boston 
Transcript. 


“I want to talk to you about becoming your 
son-in-law,” said the young man. “I can’t advise 
you,” replied Mr. Cumrox, “on the subject of be- 


| coming a member of.the family. As your sincere 
| personal friend I ought to speak freely, but as a 
| husband and father I am restrained.”—IV ashing- 
| ton Star. 
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Just a 
Quarter-Turn 


Don’t try to repair a faucet that 
persistently leaks or that opens with 
a ‘“Buzz-uzz-zz”’ and closes with a 
“thump!” 

Have your plumber take it out 
and put in Quick-pression—the one 
type of quick-opening and closing 
faucet that is beautiful, noiseless, 
durable and convenient. 


Ask your plumber to show you the many 
beautiful styles for basins, bath-tubs, lav- 
atories, sinks, wash-tubs, etc. 

Always look for the name ‘'Quick-pression”’ 
and the guarantee tag. 


The Central Brass Mfg. Co. of Cleveland 
6119 Cedar Ave., S. E., Cleveland, Ohio 


-PRESSION 
ice FAUCETS 


SPaTrTEnTED 








A TV Sawn. ss 


ne | 


Write for interesine, free 
booklet ‘Faucet Facts.” 
| 





Bohemian’Glass Lemonade Spoons 
WITH GLASS “STRAW” HANDLES 
In gift box with verse, 25c. Per dozen, $3.00 
HOUSE NOVELTY CO. 
537, West 121st Street New York City 




















. iv sd . ies 
“For facing the walls of your home—no matter what 
the backing—the most satisfactory material is 


Hy-tex Brick 


“The claims for other facing materials, except brick, are ad- 
vanced by manufacturers of dacking material. Who, for instance, 
urges you to build of stucco? It’s not stucco but backing they 
have to sell. 

“No matter what the backing, for beauty, permanence, fire-safety 
and economy you want Hy-tex Brick for facing.’’ 


Suggestions for Small Hy-tex Homes is a booklet giving pictures and floor 
plans of 26 houses of really moderate cost. Sent on receipt of four cents to 
cover mailing charges. 

Genuine Economy in Home Building is a booklet we have issued dealing 
with the problems of building from the home-builder’s point of view. Sent 
on receipt of ten cents to cover mailing charges. Send for booklets today. 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK COMPANY 
Dept. B 9 St. Louis, Mo. 





BRANCH OFFICES and EXHIBIT ROOMS: Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Davenport, Ia.; Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York City; Omaha, Neb.. 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Toledo, Ohio; Washington, D. C. 











PEASANT POTTERY| 











FOR SUMMER USE 


THE HOUSE NOVELTY COMPANY 
537 West 121st Street, 





Prices on Application 


New York City 
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NEW PACKARD WORM BEVELS 


MEAN A SILENT __S* AXLE 


PACKARD 
WORM 
DESIGN 
GIVES 
SMOOTH 
SILENT 
ACTION 
STWEEN 
PINION 
AND 
BEVEL 
GEAR 


WORM BEVEL GEARS HAVE PRODUCED AT LAST THE SILENT REAR AXLE—THE 
AIM OF BUILDERS SINCE HIGH GRADE CARS WERE FIRST MADE—NOW AN 
EXCLUSIVE FEATURE OF THE NEW PACKARD CARS. 


WITH THIS ADVANCE IN DESIGN, THE FULL MEASURE OF POWER IS TRANS- 
MITTED WITHOUT NOISE TO THE REAR WHEELS. THE ENTIRE ABSENCE OF 
REAR AXLE ‘‘GRIND’’ GIVES AN ADDED ZEST TO THE ENJOYMENT OF THE RIDE. 


TO ROUND OUT THIS RESULT PACKARD SPIRAL TIMING GEARS INSURE ALSO 
A SILENT FRONT END. 


LEFT DRIVE, LEFT HAND GEAR SHIFT, CONTROL BOARD ON THE STEERINC COLUMN. 
NINETEEN BODY STYLES. TOURING CAR IN EITHER SIZE, SEATS SEVEN 


ANY PACKARD DEALER WILL DEMONSTRATE THE SMOOTH, SILENT ACTION OF THE 
NEW PACKARD SIXES. CATALOG ON REQUEST. 


Ask the 
PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


THE ‘‘38’’ TOURING CAR THE ‘‘48’’ TOURING CAR 


man who owns one 
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Leber Costs the Same 
for Good or Bad Paint 


» The expense of painting is about 
4 two-thirds labor and one-third paint. 
on And it costs no more to apply 
¥ **High Standard’’ paint than ordi- 
=] nary paint; in fact, less, because 
r it works easier, spreads faster, and 








';.] goes further. 
fess Figure the cost before you paint. 
bg You will get best protection, and the 





appearance of your house will be a lasting 
credit to you if you use 





High Standard 
LIQUID- PAINT 


hi It is the paint that years of exposure 
“si tests have proved to give the best results. 

For the interior use Lowe Brothers 
Mellotone—the most beautiful of all flat 
wall finishes—suitable for any house. 
It is washable and durable, and the soft, 
beautiful colors harmonize with any scheme 
of decoration. Send for color cards. 


Ask your local *‘ High Standard” 
Dealer-Agent to give you Paint Infor- 
mation and color combinations for exter- 
iors, interior walls, floors, woodwork, etc. 


Valuable Books — Free 


igh Have the best looking house in your neighborhood. 
+-*J| Our Booklets will tell you how—“Homes Attractive 
from Gate to et”’ and “Mellotone Your 
Walls.” Sent free to readers of 
this magazine. Writetoday. Also 
let us help you with your special 
decorative problems. 


The Lowe Brothers 
L Company 
463 E. Third St., Dayton, 0. 


Boston New York 
Chicago Kansas City 
Lowe Brothers, Ltd. Toronto, Can, 
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GUARANTEED 
PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


T° build a bathroom that shall be beautiful and sanitary is the first 
duty of every householder—to equip this all important room with 
“Standard” guaranteed Plumbing fixtures is to assure health to the home 
and the family. A “Standard” bathroom is an incentive to cleanly living. 


Everyone who is planning to build should send for a copy of ‘Modern Bathrooms”— 100 pages in color. 
It shows practical, modern bathrooms at costs ranging from $78.00 to $600.00 with prices of each fixture in 
detail. Floor plans, ideas for decoration, tiling, accessories, together with model equipment for kitchens 
and laundries, are also shown. Sent free on receipt of 6 cents postage. 


Genuine’Standard” fixtures forthe Home and forSchools, those who demand “Standard” quality at less expense. 
Office Buildings, Public Institutions, etc., are identified All “Standard” fixtures, with care, will last a life- 
by the Green and Gold Label, with the exception ofone time. And no fixture is genuine unless it bears the 
brand of baths bearing the Red and Black Label, which, guarantee label. In order to avoid substitution of 
while of the first quality of manufacture, havea slightly inferior fixtures, specify “Standard” goods in writing 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the requirements of (not verbally) and make sure that you -get them. 






Standard Sanitary Mf. Co. Dept. S. PITTSBURGH, PA. » 
New York . - 35 West 3lst Street Cincinnati . « 633 Walnut Street Hamilton,Can. 20-28 Jackson Street, W. 
Chicago. . 90S. Michigan Avenue Nashville - 315 Tenth Avenue So. [London, E.C. . 57-60 Holburn Viaduct 
Philadelphia 1215 Walnut Street NewOrleans Baronne&5t. JosephSts. Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 


Toronto, Can. . Montreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Building Washington, D.C. . Southern Building 


° Rite Rede ase eB John H k Building 
Pittsburgh . . d treet oston ohn Hancoc uildia: " $e 
St. ton : ‘100N. Fourth Street Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet Toledo, Ohio -_ 311-321 Erie Street 
San Francisco . 719-21-23 Rialto Bldg. Cleveland . 648 Huron Road,S.E. Fort Worth, Tex. Front and Jones Sts. 


























*‘U-ALL-NO-— 
AFTER DINNER MINT 





a A delicious 

oo. an creamy candy 

V-ALL -NO% with a flavor 

AFTER DINNER MINT \ all its own. 

‘ 
Om ee Per 

Gee Sold in tin 

a boxes only 

N oz — never 
“ACTURING CO. ‘ 

| MANUFAC y in bulk, 








OF AMERICA y 
PHILADELPHIA, USA, f 








by Surrounding them with a durable, attract- 
ive fence. 


Anchor Post Fences 


are heavily galvanized to prevent rust, and 
the posts are driven into the ground and held 
rigidly erect by two anchor stakes driven 
through slots attached to opposite sides of 
the post. 

Catalogues of lawn fences and railings, tennis 

back-stops and iron gates are yours for the asking. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
15 Cortlandt Street (llth Floor) New York 


PROTECT YOUR LAWNS AND GARDENS 














THE PIERCE-ARROW CAR 


has that beauty which comes from 
perfect adaptability to its purpose. 
To this has been added the taste 
of the designer, maKing a car 
that is both flexibly responsive 
to the will of its owner, and the 
acme of luxury and comfort. 


The Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Company, Buffalo. New York 





